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NATO IN THE DOLDRUMS 


attend the NATO meeting in Paris provides some hope 

that the threatened paralysis of the alliance may be 
averted. However, such forecasts as have so far appeared 
tend to suggest that the proposals which will be discussed 
contain little that does not come under the head of tightening 
up the military side of the North Atlantic Community, and 
it is doubtful whether they really justify the President’s trans- 
atlantic journey. For, excellent as measures like co-operation 
in research and development of weapons, establishment of a 
unified NATO command, and expansion of NATO techno- 
logy may be in themselves, they are clearly insufficient to 
revivify what has suddenly become rather an aged alliance. 
Contrary to Mr. Griffiths’s clumsily trailed red herring of 
national sovereignty in danger, what is wanted is a real in- 
crease in political and economic unity, not just a rationalisa- 
tion of already existing military arrangements. 

The most crying need for the West at the moment is a 
complete overhaul of its policy in regard to the Soviet bloc. 
The sputnik and the ICBM have only made this reassessment 
more urgent, since their appearance on the scene increases 
the probability that the debate between East and West will 
be fought out in political, rather than military, terms. Yet, in 
all the discussions about what the agenda is to be in Paris, 
political warfare remains unmentioned. A more agile foreign 
policy to meet the threat of increased Soviet flexibility is still 
a dirty word in Washington and London. 


* * * 


TL ste news that President Eisenhower is, after all, to 


Germany and its reunification is the most flagrant case 
of this. No plans for disarmament or the withdrawal of troops 
from the different zones of Germany can possibly work unless 
there is a political agreement between the USSR and the 
West on German reunification. The Polish plan for a zone in 
Central Europe in which nuclear weapons should be banned 
would simply have the effect of putting the NATO forces at 
a considerable military disadvantage before superior Russian 
armies equipped with conventional weapons, while the with- 
drawal of Russian and Allied troops from Germany would 
certainly mean a revolt against the rickety East German 
regime by the mass of its subjects with all the unpredictable 
dangers for world peace that this would entail. An agreement 
on reunification must come first, but, as has been convincingly 
argued by Mr. George Kennan in his Reith lectures, there is 
no chance whatever of the Russians consenting to this unless 
the West is prepared to drop its demand that a united Ger- 
many should be free to opt into NATO. Mr. Kennan’s own 
scheme to deal with the German problem closely resembles 
the Gaitskell plan. 

This plan envisages the establishment of a neutralised zone 


in Central Europe which might include Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, and its advantages are 
obvious. It would mean the end of the German problem, 
whose danger increases with every advance in atomic 
weapons. It would offer some prospect of a liberalisation of the 
satellite regimes, which could not be regarded by the Soviet 
Union as a threat. It would lessen the risks of war breaking 
out accidentally and would end the individual tragedies still 
occurring every day as a result of the division of Germany. 
Above all, it would provide a feasible European policy for 
NATO where, at present, none exists, as well as some hope 
for the countries of Western Europe that the intolerable strain 
on their resources created by the cold war will be lessened 
in the foreseeable future. 


* * * 


For there should be no doubt about the seriousness of the 
present situation. Whatever Mr. Dulles may say, NATO’s 
unity will not be rekindled by blasts of hot air from Washing- 
ton. The French economic crisis and the war in Algeria have 
pretty well destroyed France’s effectiveness as a member of 
the alliance. Merely to ask for greater efforts in the military 
sphere or to appeal for the placing of NATO interests above 
those of individual nations would be to meet a non possumus 
from most of Western Europe. Only some positive political 
proposals can hold the alliance together or, for that matter, 
achieve the purposes for which it was formed, and vague talk 
about ‘more consultation’ or ‘links’ with the Baghdad pact or 
SEATO is no substitute. 

Apart from the German problem, such proposals might 
take the form of closer political association within NATO or 
else of a renewed drive towards Western European union. 
The advantage of the second course would be that it would 
not merely be directed towards combating the Soviet Union. 
Inevitably NATO policy means American policy with modi- 
fications brought about by the influence of America’s allies. 
A more specifically European concept of the future of 
Western Europe would have far more appeal as a political 
aim as well as alarming the Russians less. 

Of course, in any negotiations with Moscow it will be 
Washington that will have to take the lead. A conference at 
the summit seems demonstrably the worst way of going about 
this, but there is no reason why such discussions should not 
take place through the ordinary diplomatic channels. The 
West cannot stonewall indefinitely in reply to the increased 
activity of Russian diplomacy. It must evolve a positive 
Soviet policy and a positive European policy. These are the 
real problems which await solution in Paris. At present the 
NATO statesmen still have the time to produce answers to 
them, but they have left it very late. 





DIVISIVE 


HE latest of the admirable pamphlets issued by 
se Bow Group of the Young Tory eggheads 
is devoted to the public schools.* The author finds 
that the public schools are not the enemies of 
equal opportunity that they are often made out to 
be—‘the demand for ability is such that the lack 
of an old school tie does not deter the reasonably 
able from rising in virtually any career’; that they 
should survive because it would be wrong to 
prevent parents who can afford it buying an inde- 
pendent education; but that ‘although such is not 
the intention of those who run public schools they 
are in fact a divisive factor in society.” The answer 
to the query ‘Whose Public Schools?’ is that they 
must be made ‘the nation’s schools,’ and ‘inte- 
grated with the state system of education.’ The 
integration should take the form of making be- 
tween a quarter and a half of the places in public 
schools free. Half of these free places would be 
filled by children sponsored by local authorities, 
20 per cent. by Queen’s Scholars who would be 
chosen by a nation-wide examination, and the 
remainder by those ‘in need of boarding educa- 
tion.’ 

All this sounds very liberal and sensible; but is 
it? Independent education is necessarily ‘a divisive 
factor in society.’ It is the price that must be paid 
for allowing freedom in education—freedom be- 
cause abolition of the public schools would lead 
to the abolition of all independent schools. Sir 
Robin Williams’s proposals would in fact make 
the public schools more divisive than they are at 
present. At a time when a university education is 
becoming increasingly important and the problem 
is ‘to produce sufficient highly qualified people to 
meet all the nation’s requirements,’ the possession 
of an old school tie is not the passport it used to 
be. Once the possession of a tie is not due in the 
vast majority of cases merely to the parents’ 
ability to afford one, but depends to a large extent 
on merit, its possession will once more be an 
important asset. 

A public school education costs about five times 
as much as a maintained grammar school educa- 
tion, and such disproportionate expenditure on a 
small minority of boys would be justifiable in the 
eyes of local authorities (although the money 
would come not from them but from the Ex- 
chequer) only if the minority was really outstand- 
ing. But the boys selected cannot be all outstand- 
ing intellectually, because if they were the gram- 
mar schools would be deprived of all their most 
talented boys and because public schools com- 
posed largely of brilliant boys would be regret- 
table on other grounds. If those sent to public 
schools are not outstanding intellectually, they 
must be outstanding in some other way—presum- 
ably character, i.e., they will impress local authori- 
ties as potential leaders. It is one thing to allow 
those who can afford it to educate their children 
as they wish, it is quite anofher thing consciously 
to create an élite at the early age of thirteen. There 
is the further difficulty that they would not be 
selected accurately, as there is no sure means of 
knowing whether a young boy is likely to be a 
leader or not. However undesirable, therefore, 
would be the creation of this potential élite, it 





* WHOSE PuBLic SCHOOLS? By Sir Robin Williams. 
(Bow Group, 2s, 6d.) 


FACTOR? 


would not even be a genuine élite, since the selec- 
tion would necessarily be haphazard. The system 
would be Plato with a dash of Sparta—an unfor- 
tunate combination. 

There is no magic in the figure 50 per cent., and 
in his book The Future of Socialism Mr. Crosland 
suggested a figure of 75 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
He also looked forward to the conversion of some 
public schools to other uses. Other Socialists will 
look with even less favour on the scheme. Most 
of them object to the public schools as such not 
merely because the wrong people go to them. The 
Bow Group’s proposals are therefore not likely to 
buy off the Labour Party. 

Instead of making the grand gesture that they 
will make half their places ‘free,’ the public 
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schools would do better to say that they 
provide education for those whom local authorities 
think to be in need of boarding-school education, 
This is one of Sir Robin Williams's suggesteg 
categories, and the case for admitting children 
whose parents are abroad, children from brokeg 
homes, and perhaps particularly difficult childreg 
is overwhelming. But to talk of making the publie 
schools into ‘the nation’s schools’ and of ‘integrat. 
ing them with the state system of education’ jg 
largely meaningless, since the whole point of the 
public schools is that they should be independent 
of the State system. Those who are alarmed by 
the ‘divisive nature’ of the public schools should 
concentrate on the continued improvement of the 
State system. When this happens the problem 
withers away—as it is already doing, now that, 
relative to schools, universities are growing sg 
rapidly in importance. 


POST-SPUTNIK RUSSIA 


YEAR ago confusion and faction prevailed 
Ai the Communist world. What has hap- 
pened since then that we are now faced, at least 
to all appearances, by a Soviet Union confident 
and aggressive abroad, solidly supported by the 
other Communist States and headed by a united 
and forthright leadership? 

We can now see pretty clearly the effect of 
the two latest and most publicised events in 
Russia—the sputniks and the Moscow conference 
of Communist Parties—on Soviet policy; and 
hence what we are going to have to cope with 
in the immediate future. 

Level-headed is not an adjective that most 
people would think of applying to Khrushchev. 
But at least we have been able to congratulate 
ourselves that he is not a dangerous maniac like 
Stalin in his latter years. Now, however, we find 
his utterances getting more and more violent, 
irresponsible and pig-headed. The propaganda 
effects of the sputniks are one thing. The military 
implications are nothing like enough to give 
Russia an unchallenged position of strength. Yet 
Khrushchev is not merely making the false state- 
ment that Russia ‘has won the arms race,’ but 
he is actually behaving as if he believed it. The 
achievement really does seem to have gone to 
his head in a dangerous way. 

Work on the sputniks has no doubt been going 
on since Stalin told Colonel Tokaiev of his in- 
tention to develop a rocket capable of smashing 
the United States. Though Khrushchev is taking 
credit, it seems that neither the Party nor the 
Russian educational system (as footlingly sug- 
gested by some commentators) should get the 
credit. The scientists certainly did their job. But 
at bottom it is a triumph of the allotment and 
organisation of technological resources (with 
most of the basic work presumably done under 
Beria’s control by the so-called Ministry of 
Medium Machine Building, who also built the 
world’s first hydrogen bomb). 

Accounts have now been published about what 
actually went on in the recent Moscow negotia- 
tions between the Communist leaders. The East 
German Communist paper Neues Deutschland 
tells us that Mao Tse-tung maintained that a 
leader was necessary for the Communist Parties 


and modestly disclaimed any Chinese desire ty 
provide it. He nominated Russia for the post 
and was supported ‘unanimously’ by a list of 
Communist leaders—from which the Poles and 
the Hungarians were omitted. The Yugosiavs had 
not even consented to be present. The resolutiog 
denouncing the West (and with a muddle of 
reservations denouncing ‘revisionism,’ too) was 
drafted by the Russians and Chinese. The Poles 
signed it with some reluctance, and it was they 
who drafted, with the Russians, the second 
‘Peace’ statement, couched in terms of vagué 
good will, which even the Yugoslavs found if 
possible to sign. Such are the signs of argument 
and concession which prove that Moscow 
cannot, as in the bad old days, just issue its 
orders. 

But prominent as rapporteur was the Stalinist 
doctrinaire Mikhail Suslov. His position is only 
one of the many signs of an important change ia 
Soviet policy. Khrushchev has, in effect, gone 
back to the Stalin line, having currently reached 
the stage which Stalin had got to about 1931, 
There is no blood-bath yet, but discipline is being 
tightened enough to make one possible if re 
quired. And in foreign policy, even down to the 
specific abuse hurled at ourselves and the Ameri« 
cans, we are roughly where we were in 1947-48, 
Various things have made this possible. Khrush+ 
chev’s victory over his immediate rivals, Molo- 
tov, Malenkov and then Zhukov, have gained 
for him for the time being some security at homé 
The total failure of the West to develop 4a 
European policy while the Russians were [fe 
treating and regrouping has enabled him to start 
off again, combining threats about what his 
missiles could do to France or Britain with 
those much-publicised offers of mutual with 
drawals of troops which we are now, like 
clumsy Western Molotovs, unprepared to counter 
with any more constructive proposals. 

There is no need for us to be overwhelmed 
by this display of dynamism and unity. The 
struggle for power in the USSR is not over, and 
further feuds will inevitably destroy the present 
appearance of unity. Nor is the patched-up 
alliance between the Communist Parties and 
regimes comparable with the tightly disciplined 
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machine of Stalin’s time. Whatever the Chinese 


- gay, they do not in fact carry out Russian 


orders. Nor do the Poles. And the Yugoslavs 


are not willing even to pretend that they do. ° 


Such unity as has been produced is for these 
parties a more oF less voluntary accord due to 
the pressure of circumstances. Like all negotiated 
agreements, particularly ones made by Com- 
munists, it carries the unspoken protocol ‘until 
the times do alter.’ Certainly the fact that an ob- 
sessed totalitarian ruler possesses devastating 
weapons is a frightening one. But it is not a new 
one. 


Busmen’s Holiday? 


HE decision of the Londtn busmen to reject 

their union executive’s advice, and to turn 
down the proposal that their case should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, was expected. It was the 
natural consequence of the Government’s decision 
not to accept the Whitley award to the NHS 
workers. Despite the different circumstances of 
that decision, it could only be taken at the risk of 
undermining the prospects of arbitration in other 
disputes, and throwing the unions back on to 
direct negotiation with the employers. 

It might have been assumed from the tone of 
some of Mr. Frank Cousins’s earlier speeches 
that he would welcome this early opportunity for 
his union to show its negotiating strength. But in 
fact he must be aware that it only shows its weak- 
ness. He can make out a reasonable case that the 
London busmen deserve more; but then, who 
doesn’t? If we all had our deserts, who would 
now refuse extra icing on his share of the national 
cake? Relative to some other claims, though, the 
busmen’s case is weak; and it has been still further 
weakened by the fact that the provincial busmen 
were able to make good their claim to reduce the 
differential between their wages and London’s. 


This has put the London Transport Executive 
in a strong position. It can argue that to give way 
on this new claim would merely trigger off fresh 
demands in the provinces—precisely the sort of 
leapfrogging that the Government is anxious to 
prevent. Nor is there any chance that a strike 
would be sympathetically greeted by the public. 
Transport strikes rarely are; and this one would 
only irritate. 

Mr. Cousins’s anxiety to prevent a strike is, 
therefore, understandable. His union, like most 
unions today, is not well off—not, that is, in terms 
of the volume of strike pay which it would have 
to expend if there is a stoppage. Union executives 
are now desperately anxious not to get involved 
in any dispute which is likely to be protracted, 
particularly if there is the least risk of defeat. 
There is no point in throwing away good money 
on weak causes—particularly on lost causes. 
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The Conscience of a Socialist 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


Ir sometimes happens in history 
that world events turn upon the 
internal affairs of a minor princi- 
pality or a small republic per- 
haps no larger than a Swiss 
canton. By world standards the 
French Socialist party is not very 
impressive. It has behind it no 
more than one-sixth of French opinion. It has be- 
come the defender of the small state employee 
rather than of the proletariat. It has no leader who 
commands attention outside (or even inside) 
France by his intellectual qualities or even moral 
ascendancy. But it certainly organises for political 
action a large number of serious-minded French- 
men; and it has among its leaders some very 
respectable people. 

That may not seem much as a reason for attach- 
ing great importance to the meeting of the Socialist 
Party’s National Council at the end of this week. 
The party’s National Council is an organ peculiar 
to it. It is a sort of monster.father-confessor which 
keeps, or should keep, the party leadership and 
the party deputies on the lines of policy laid down 
by the party congress. 

The strength of M. Guy Mollet as Secretary- 
General of the party has hitherto been his ability 
to control this many-headed director of conscience 
through his mastery of the party organisation, 
more particularly of the two strongest federations 
in the country, those of the Pas de Calais and Nord 
departments. It was Secretary-General Mollet who 
gave Prime Minister Mollet the necessary pivot 
to rule France for eighteen monthis and then the 
power to select his two successors. The former 
enabled the latter to back his fellow-Socialist M. 
Lacoste as Minister for Algeria. But M. Lacoste’s 
policy in Algeria has in fact been wearing away 
the basis of the Secretary-General’s authority. Not 
only have the doubts about the wisdom of this 
policy and its compatibility with French Socialist 
faith been growing, but the incidence of its 
financial and economic cost on social and tax 
policy is now hard to hide. 


As far as Algeria itself is concerned, M. Mollet 
has mainly to fear an attack on the decision of 
the Socialist parliamentary party, taken under his 
leadership, to vote fur the Gaillard government's 
new edition of the Algeria Bill. A Socialist 
National Council in September had declared that 
the first edition, put forward by the Bourgés- 
Maunoury government, represented the limit of 
concession to the Right. The Right turned the first 
edition down and so precipitated a Cabinet crisis 
that lasted five weeks. It accepted—and so made 
law—the second edition, and the Algerian elec- 
toral law that accompanied it. Not without reason. 
The first Algeria Bill provided a machine for 
breaking Algeria into half a dozen bits, but also 
a rather laborious way of putting them together 
again. The second puts much greater obstacles in 
the way of reassembly. The accompanying elec- 
toral Bill confirms a situation by which European 
women have the vote, but most Moslem women do 
not. It is true that very few of them would make 
good voters, but this arrangement can give 
Europeans a majority in areas where in fact they 
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are a minority. You could read both Bills through 
a dozen times without discovering the fact unless 
somebody pointed it out to you. There is no 
doubt that that is not the policy which the Socialist 
party congress of last summer recommended. 

M. Mollet would have some hope of getting 
round that obstacle at the National Council if 
it were not for the financial crisis. The strength of 
the party, two-thirds of its membership and per- 
haps more of its office-bearers, lies amongst that 
vast class of French citizens the small state official 
—schoolmaster, tax-collector, postman. In the race 
of prices and salaries it is this class that is being 
left behind, more particularly behind the em- 
ployees of such nationalised industries as elec- 
tricity and gas. A ruthless electricity and gas strike 
during the interregnum has brought dividends for 
which the Communist-led unions in this sector 
are claiming the credit. The signal of acute alarm 
for M. Mollet has been strike of postmen in 
Lille, capital of the Nord department, represented 
in the Assembly by M. Eugéne Thomas, who is 
Postmaster-General. That is why, with the National 
Council before him, M. Mollet suddenly threat- 
ened to withdraw the Socialist ministers from the 
Cabinet last week, even though one of them, M. 
Christian Pineau, was representing France at the 
United Nations Assembly in New York when its 
political commission was about to vote on Algeria. 

The opposition within the Socialist party has 
been following the party whip in exemplary 
fashion of late, because it is hoping to become the 
majority and to crack the same whip over its 
present masters. The defeat of M. Mollet, if it 
occurs, will not only mean that a well-known 
French political figure is reduced to the ranks; it 
will also mean that the party directly responsible 
for the present Algerian policy becomes its critic, 
and that a party necessary for the maintenance of 
the present Government withdraws from the 
coalition—at least into neutralism. What would 
happen then it is difficult to predict, so difficult 
that it may not happen: In a two-party parliament 
the defeat of one party means the triumph of 
another. But in a multi-party parliament with 
extremists on either flank lying outside the range 
of normal coalition you may easily have a situa- 
tion in which there is no majority. 

The Socialist demands last week for the increase 
of civil servants’ salaries and the restoration of 
some of the food subsidies are destructive of the 
financial austerity by which M. Pflimlin, the 
Catholic Minister of Finance, was preparing the 
way for indispensable foreign credits. The out-of- 
hand rejection of the Socialist demands would 
have destroyed not only the present Government, 
but any foreseeable Government. It is difficult not 
to wish well to the minority within the Socialist 
party that has criticised the policy pursued in 
Algeria for the last two years. It is equally difficult 
to desire a situation in which France would not 
have a government to pursue any policy at all. 
That is the problem before the Socialist National 
Council on the eve of the NATO meeting of Heads 
of Governments. It is not a problem to be solved 
in black and white. The refinements of French 
Socialist consciences will matter to all of us. 





Portrait 


Mucu of the week’s news has 
been sucked into the orbit of the 
fast-approaching meeting of 
NATO heads of governments in 
Paris. President Eisenhower’s 
doctors have declared him re- 
covered enough from his stroke to attend, though 
they have hedged somewhat by adding that he is 
not officially discharged from their care, Mr. 
Bulganin has sent a ‘very important letter’ to the 
President and others to Mr. Macmillan and M. 
Gaillard. Russian fears no doubt revolve round 
the question of American bases and the problem of 
atomic weapons; in fact, a carefully timed state- 
ment has been made to Mr. Nehru saying that-the 
Russians are prepared to suspend atomic tests if 
the British and Americans do. likewise. There are 
those over here who are equally alarmed at what 
may be concluded at the talks; efforts by the 
Opposition in Parliament to get Mr. Macmillan 
to make some advance pronouncements have not 
had much effect, nor will Mr. Lloyd undertake net 
to agree to the supply of nuclear weapons to the 
smaller NATO countries. The presence here of 
Mr. McElroy, the American Defence Secretary, 
on a mission intended, apparently, to pave the 
way for American missile bases in England has 
not done much to allay misgivings. Meanwhile, 
the Polish government’s proposals for a non- 
nuclear area in Central Europe have been sup- 
ported by Herr Grotewohl. 

Other strains on the alliance have not so far 
shown many signs of relaxation. The French are 
still sore over the Tunisian arms deal and the 
situation in Cyprus has worsened visibly. This 
latest outburst, which has included a general strike 
and many riots, has coincided with the arrival of 
the new Governor and with a debate in the UN. 
Here, in fact, the British delegate went out of his 
way to be conciliatory, but his suggestion of 
three-power talks was not particularly original, 
and merely prompted the Greek delegate to say 
that the British attitude was as intransigent as 
ever. 

The American attempt to launch a satellite last 
week ended in disastrous failure when the launch- 
ing rocket blew up; American tempers were 
improved neither by snide comments about 
*phutniks’ nor by the accusation of Mr. Khrush- 
chev that the first Russian satellite’s rocket had 
fallen on American soil and was being treacher- 
ously withheld from Russian scientists. Even these 
events have been related to NATO by American 
commentators who see the meeting as America’s 
great chance to re-establish her prestige. 

The Dutch government has also been invoking 
NATO in its dispute with the Indonesian govern- 
ment on the ownership of West New Guinea. The 
Indonesian claim got little sympathy in the United 
Nations, but it has been reinforced by a govern- 
ment edict expelling all Dutch nationals from 
Indonesia. 

President Tito has vindicated the Yugoslav 
delegation which left the Communist jamboree in 
Moscow last month without signing the required 
declaration of solidarity with the Soviet Union. 
To make the score square, however, he has re- 
nounced American military aid. Those who voted 
in the Oxford Union on a famous occasion will 
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of the Week 


be pleased to hear that students in Munich have 
decided that the legend above their iron gate 
saying ‘dulce et decorum est pro patria mori’ is not 
in keeping with the spirit of the age. 

The Commons have been occupied with the 
finances of local authorities and the tribunal on 
the Bank rate leak with those of some private 


SomME people are born unlucky. 
Among them—high among them 
—I would place the man who 

wrote last Friday in Liberal News 
~~ kK (I have just noticed that this jour- 
Tiiirin:, nal calls itself ‘The Organ of the 
only Progressive Non-Socialist Party,’ which 
seems to be admitting that the Socialist Party 
is progressive—a judgment not only obviously 
untrue but clearly contrary to official Liberal 
Party doctrine): ‘In South-East Leicester, their 
[the Tories’] poll was down by nearly 8,000— 
from 26,070 to 18,023. But the total poll was 
only 56 per cent.—the lowest in any by-election 
this year. WHY WAS THAT? On the evidence of 
Gloucester and Ipswich it can only be because 
there was no Liberal candidate.” But at Garston 
—where there was a Liberal candidate—the poll 
was only a little over 49 per cent. Somebody’s 
mother isn’t using Gallup. 

But can one say anything more sensible about 
either by-election than the unfortunate Liberal 
analyst? No statistician, to begin with, would give 
you a thank-ee-for any conclusions based on so 
obviously inadequate a pair of samples as 56 
and 49 per cent. Assume, though, that the missing 
44 and 51 per cent. would have split the same way 
(a wholly inadmissible assumption); are we any 
further on? I think not, unless we are bold 
enough to claim that the missing voters were ex- 
pressing, in the handiest form, their opinion of a 
situation in which Hoylake UDC actually is 
Foreign Secretary and Mr. Aneurin Bevan ex- 
pects to be, in which Mr. Harold Macmillan 
actually is Prime Minister and Mr. Butler thinks 
he is, and in which Mr. Gaitskell actually is 
Leader of the Opposition and Mr. James 
Griffiths, should anything frightful happen to Mr. 
G.’s aeroplane, actually would be. (‘Hawkins!’ 
‘Sir?’ ‘A candle to St. Jude.’) And if this 
pleasant fantasy (I am not, I need hardly say, 
referring to the possibility of something happen- 
ing to Mr. G.’s plane) is in fact true, then 
goodness knows what sort of a poil there would 
have been if the electors had been able to see 
Mr. Macmillan’s television broadcast on Tuesday 
night before casting their votes. 

A few weeks ago, I suggested (in my most 
patient manner) that it would be no bad thing if 
the Prime Mini.-er took a firm hold on the fact 
that the people of this country are not, on the 
whole, an after-dinner audience, ‘fit only to be 
regaled on fifth-rate epigrams wrapped in cant.’ 
I hesitate to suggest that the Prime Minister does 
not read my column, for such a suggestion would 
be grossly discourteous to him, but what other 





banks. The Lords have decided in spite of Lord 
Salisbury that the Government's proposed reforms 
of their House are laudable. 

The Conservatives held the seat in the Garstog 
by-election with a reduced majority. The colonels 
of two Scottish regiments resigned when the War 
Office refused to allow their now combined regi. 
ments to wear the kilt. Sir Robert Fraser hag 
assured us that television is the family’s begt 
friend. 


Westminster Commentary 


explanation can there be of the weary claptrap 
which he exuded, peéring down at his script for 
the spontaneous asides, for a full quarter of an 
hour? I once heard Dr. Dalton, in a Budget-day 
broadcast, say “we’ve got to export a jolly lot 
this year’ (plus ¢a change, incidentally), and J] 
naturally did not then expect that I would live 
to hear a gummier piece of patronising drive] 
coming out of a loudspeaker. As they say in 
Sanders of the River, ‘Lord, I have lived.’ 

The voice, it is true, was much less viscous 


than usual; one could actually believe that it was. 


the voice in which he asks Lady Dorothy to pass 
the marmalade at breakfast. But the sentiments}, 
Why, even my old headmaster, who was nick- 
named ‘Oily,’ and not without good reason, 
would have retched while making a speech like 
this. We must work in a team—several teams, 
as a matter of fact; we must just hold on a bit 
with our wage-claims; we must not have a sense 
of disillusionment; we must use our moral in- 
fluence; we must take the lead; we must remem- 
ber Queen Victoria’s Jubilee; we must sit looking 
at our grandchildren (if ever I talk to my grand- 
children the way Mr. Macmillan talked on Tues- 
day night, I hope one of them will poison me 
immediately, and I have small doubt but that 
my hope will be realised); we must look forward 
to a new Industrial Revolution; we must have 
the technical and scientific skill to justify our 
leadership. 

Oh no, we mustn’t. We must have the leader- 
ship to justify our technical and scientific skill, 
and we are not going to get it from Mr. Macmillan. 

Now this is a pity, and not merely because if 
we do not get it from Mr. Macmillan it is diffi- 
cult to see where we are going to get it from, 
short of making the muffin-man Prime Minister. 
For only a few days ago, in the House of Com- 
mons (of all places), Mr. Macmillan was behaving 
in what seemed like a highly intelligent and 
common-sensible manner on a matter of definite 
public importance—namely, the Electrical Trades 
Union’s habit of running their elections rather 
like Leicestershire’s enlightened version of the 
eleven-plus examination, in which the marks do 
not count so much as the candidate’s personality. 
He has been criticised for refusing to set up 4 
tribunal to inquire into the dirty work. But apart 
from the fact that it is not certain that the 
Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) Act could be 
held to cover such a situation as the present one 
(and surely the chance of keeping Sir Reginald 
Maningham-Buller out of the House of Com- 
mons for a few weeks more must have prompted 
Mr. Macmillan to stretch the Act as far as it 
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would go), the way in which he declined to in- 
stitute such proceedings, and the phraseology (to 
which he had obviously given considerable 
thought) with which he dealt with the supple- 
mentaries, struck me as being, unless I am read- 
ing much more into his words that is justified, 
highly significant and most promising. ‘. . . There 
are,’ he said, ‘appropriate methods which should 
be given a full chance to operate before more 
drastic action can be considered.’ In his very next 
reply, he dropped the bone smartly on the TUC’s 
carpet by saying, *.. . primarily the duty of the 
members of the union . . . but for which other 
bodies have a responsibility which, I feel sure, 
they will not shirk.’ 

Now the TUC will, of course, shirk their re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and Sir Tom O’Brien, 
indeed, has just publicly invited them to. But 
Mr. Macmillan was not yet finished with the dis- 
tribution of his RSVP cards. There was one for 
the Labour Party, too; when Mr. Griffiths 
(another candle, I think; one can’t be too care- 
ful) made some daft point about the Registrar- 
General, the Prime Minister replied, *. .. no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman himself is some- 
what disturbed about what has been revealed 
_.. he and his friends can be most useful in 
getting the trade union movement in general to 
try to put right anything that is wrong.’ Mr. 
Griffiths had another go, saying that ‘we believe 
that these matters are better dealt with by the 
trade unions themselves.’ “Yes, Sir, said the 
Prime Minister firmly, ‘that is true, if they are 
dealt with.’ 

There the matter rests at present. I may have 
misunderstood the entire drift of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s replies, or he may back down at the ‘last 
moment; but it seems to me that he went as far 
as he reasonably could towards saying that if the 
trade union movement itself did not clean up 
this rats’ nest (and let us not imagine that the 
ETU is the only union controlled and used for 
its own unsavoury ends by the Communist Party), 
then the Government would do it for them. We 
now sit back and await developments, and I trust 
that we will not have to wait too long. 

From public scandal to private. The House 
of Commons, as I have suggested on previous 
occasions, is rarely so ridiculous as when it is 
discussing its privileges (or what it deems to be 
its privileges, which is by no means the same 
thing). But in the debate on the motion to refer 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
the questions raised by Mr. George Strauss’s 
hoo-ha with the London Electricity Board the 
House of Commons surpassed itself. I take it, to 
begin with, that there will be general agreement 
with my contention that of the 630 members 
there are not more than forty to whom I would 
be entirely happy in lending half a crown and 
not more than twelve whom I would be unre- 
servedly pleased to see at my dinner-table. I can- 
not, of course, expect them to agree with my 
estimate, but it is surely not too much to expect 
them to show a slightly greater awareness of the 
fact that I am not alone in holding it. But Mr. 
Herbert Morrison put the matter cogently when 
he asked, ‘Are we to lay down the doctrine that 
any Member of Parliament can write to any 
Minister and say anything he likes about a person 
outside?’ Well, apparently, if some of these boyos 
are to be believed, that is precisely the doctrine 


that they would like to lay down. Mr. Chuter 
Ede’s speech I pass over; it seemed to be an ill- 
prepared commentary on the first volume of 
Messrs. Carrington and Jackson’s History of 
England for the Use of Sixth Forms, and its pre- 
cise (or even approximate) relevance to the pro- 
ceedings before the House was obscure. But Mr. 
Paget! Mr. Paget said, ‘It is the right of the in- 
dividual to blow his top against Government 
and have his complaint—reasonable or unreason- 
able, wild or sober—brought to the fountainhead 
of Government.’ And he also said, ‘If my con- 
stituent writes to me and says the Coal Board is 
a gang of twisters who have delivered him a 
sack of rock instead of coal, it is my duty to pass 
that on to the Ministry of Power, or, if it be 
more convenient, to side-track it to the Coal 
Board itself.’ 

I can only say that Mr. Paget’s idea of his 


I HAVE EVERY SYMPATHY with what 
the new Governor of Cyprus is try- 
ing to achieve out there; but is he 
going the right way about it? In 
theory a tour through the island, to 
show himself to the people, sounds 
a sensible idea; but Cyprus is not 
Nigeria, and I cannot blame a friend of mine out 
there who says he had an uneasy feeling, every 
time the Governor stopped to mingle with the 
natives, that he was going to distribute beads. 
Besides, the Greek Cypriots had already made it 
clear that they were not going to have any public 
contact with him; it might have been better, in 
the circumstances, if he had stayed in Nicosia 
and, through intermediaries, worked through all 
the private contacts that are available—and there 
are many. There is a danger, I feel, that he may 
be over-simplifying the Cyprus issue, thinking it 
can be settled by good will. It cannot; the good- 
will must of course be there, but the strands are 
now so ravelled that the arrival of a new Gover- 
nor, no matter how able and likeable and liberal, 
solves nothing. In fact, it may even exacerbate 
relations between Greeks and Turks—as indeed it 
has done, already. 
* * * 


ON SATURDAY MORNING, for example, the local 
press reported that the UN debate on Cyprus 
might begin that day. At once the bells were rung, 
and the schoolchildren flocked to their churches. 
They were met by Turkish auxiliaries; and as the 
Governor was not there, the auxiliaries felt free 
to vent their feelings with a barbarity which, to 
judge by reports I have seen, was disgraceful. 
Naturally, this roused great ill-feeling—a reaction 
which was mistakenly interpreted as being a 
symptom of revived EOKA terrorism. It was not: 
EOKA, for obvious reasons, had no desire to 
break the three-week truce which had been 
arranged unofficially to give time for Sir Hugh to 
show whether he was in fact coming with a 
prospect of peace, or with a sword. But when 
demonstrations of this nature are broken up by 
troops—by Turkish auxiliaries, at that—the odds 
against Sir Hugh’s winning the trust of the Greek 
Cypriots have enormously lengthened. 
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duties as a Member of Parliament (and it was 
an idea clearly shared by a large number of other 
Members) seems to me odd. Nay, more; it seems 
to me arrogant. Nay, more still; it seems to me 
the most outrageous piece of impertinence prac- 
tised upon a long-suffering electorate since the 
appointment of Dr. Charles Hill as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Who in the name of 
Simon de Montfort do they think they are? What 
conceivable right has one of Mr. Heath’s or Mr. 
Bowden's men to toss around lies about other 
citizens under the impression that they are doing 
their ‘duty’ and that they are ‘privileged’ in so 
doing? It would be an impertinence even if they 
had shown by their actions that they are, 
severally and collectively, men of resolution, in- 
dependence and a judicious frame of mind. As 
it is, it would be funny if it were not so serious. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


MR. JOHN GORDON’s familiar brand of hysteria 
was, I felt, overdone last Sunday. Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse, it appears, had made a witty remark 
about the Daily Express, and wit being anathema 
to Mr. Gordon, he took exception to it. So he 
dragged up Mr. Wodehouse’s broadcasts on the 
German radio at the beginning of the war. Of 
course, the broadcasts were a grievous folly; but 
Mr. Gordon implies—indeed, says—that they 
were made as payrnent for soft treatment by the 
Nazis. Unfortunately Mr. Gordon, who has never 
had an exaggerated respect for mere facts, slips 
rather. He claims that the broadcasts told ‘how 
nice the Nazis really were. But how dirty the 
Belgians. How filthy the French.’ Alas, there is 
only one sentence in the broadcasts, which were 
published in Encounter, about the Belgians—an 
oblique reference to the state of the latrines in one 
of the prisons the Germans put Mr. Wodehouse 
in. Moreover, the French come very well out of 
the talks, and the Germans, on the whole, badly. 
And Mr. Gordon, at this remove, worse. 


* * * 


THE DIVORCE CONTROVERSY may or may not be 
illuminated by an item in the excellent exhibition 
of books and manuscripts from the Old Royal 
Library got up for the bicentenary of the gift of 
the collection to the British Museum by George IL. 
Among some very beautiful bindings and illu- 
minations (why, incidentally, was it necessary for 
a single monarch to order so many copies of the 
Bible?) is a fifteenth-century copy of a tract by 
Augustinus de Ancona on the Power of the 
Church. It is open at a passage which declares that 
polygamy was not contrary to nature among the 
patriarchs and has been annotated by Henry VIil 
in a clear, firm hand—'‘Nec ergo in nobis.’ 


* * * 


I SEE THAT TAPER discusses the Prime Minister's 
broadcast at length. What surprised me about it 
was not the banality of. phrase but what he was 
trying to say. Whoever put it into Mr. Macmillan’s 
head that it was the Prime Minister’s job to deliver 
a pi-jaw to the nation? Admittedly it was not ail 
pi-jaw, but the bits that weren't were an elemen- 
tary history lesson and a pep-talk. I suppose a pep- 
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talk is within the Prime Minister’s province, but 
surely history lessons (particularly as they were 
ones which Mr, Macmillan himself seems only to 
have learned during the last year) and pi-jaws are 
better left to other professions. 


* * * 


I AM GLAD to hear that the centenary of Conrad’s 
birth, about which I wrote a week or two ago, is 
not passing uncommemorated by the British 
authorities. An exhibition of books and photo- 
graphs has been sent out to Poland, which will be 
shown in Warsaw and Krakow, and the British 
Council is also sponsoring the visit of two British 
Conradists who will deliver lectures. All this 
shows that the intentions of the British Council 
are admirable, but that, by comparison with many 
similar foreign organisations, they dispose of far 
too little money. It is on occasions like this that 
our national distrust of literature and the arts 
makes us appear a trifle shabby. 


* * * 


WHEN DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS JR took me to task a 
few weeks ago for suggesting that his films were 
not British, I did not immediately reply; my 
viewing is sporadic, and I felt that I might have 
judged them from too small a sample. I have 
since seen more of them; and feel confirmed in 
my judgment. It is not enough for directors, 
writers, artists and location to be British (assum- 
ing for the moment that British films ought to 
have a character of their own) if the object 
is to produce films which might just as well be 
made in Hollywood—and, indeed, probably 
would be, if it were not more convenient to 
make them here. The Fairbanks film which finally 
broke my spirit, however, was not even intended 
to be British: it was about Ireland. Written by 
Paul Vincent Carroll, acted by a distinguished 
cast, and set in Dublin, it was none the less just 
another piece of stale Irish cod. No doubt it will 
have béen popular in the States, where stage 
oirishness is still popular; my only feeling was of 
regret that people of the calibre of Barbara 
Mullen and Liam Redmond should have let 
themselves be concerned in such rubbish. 
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IF MR. FAIRBANKS can sell this sort of thing for 
dollars, more power to him. My concern is merely 
that the label ‘British’ should not be put by others 
to misleading use. For example: this week, repeats 
of no fewer than five Fairbanks filmlets are being 
put on by Associated-Rediffusion. At some later 
date, when a protest is made about the increasing 
Americanisation of television programmes here, 
statistics will be produced to show that most films 
shown are British. In calculating the figures, these 
Fairbanks films will be included not with Holly- 
wood Westerns and crime stories and dramas, 
where they belong, but as home produce. Yet they 
are no more ‘British’ in this sense than were the 
old ‘quota quickies’ which used to be made and 
distributed around cinemas; neither, I am“sorry 
to say, are they much better. 
* * * 
‘SEVEN BRAVE MEN’ the Evening News called the 
members of the Electrical Trades Union who 
appeared on Panorama the other evening: “They 
have defied the grim littke Communist oligarchy 
which controls their Union.’ And the next day 
Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, who interviewed them on 
the programme, told the readers of the Daily 
Express that Monday night was a ‘Beacon night’ 
because it showed that men were prepared to risk 
their livelihoods by criticising their union leaders. 
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This seems to me to be an extraordinary, humili. 
ating attitude. These seven men did not even dare 
to show their faces, or speak in their Natural 
voices, for fear of reprisals. Have we really 
reached the stage here that we used to deplore in 
America in Mr. McCarthy days, when men can 
be so intimidated that we praise them for speak. 
ing their minds? The lesson of this Panorama is 
surely not that the men are brave, but that the 
Electrical Trades Union membership is cowardly, 
allowing itself to be terrified by a bunch of little 
bogey-men. The Prime Minister may be right in 
insisting that the ETU, or failing that the TUC, 
should put its own house in order, with Govern- 
ment intervention only a threat in the background; 
but I hope that the Government's tenderness for 
TUC susceptibilities is not going to be carried on 
too long. The kind of intimidation which makes 
men too frightened to speak openly is intolerable, 
* * * 

FROM THE Daily Sketch: 

The Tories have kept their seat in the Garston 
division of Liverpool—but their majority has 
been slashed by 7,665. 

. . . The new MP is a 42-year-old barrister, 
He said ‘This indicates the electors are behind 
the Government in their measures to fight 


inflation.’ 
PHAROS 


What Would Grandmama Have Thought? 


By 


i ODAY twenty-three years ago dear Grand- 
mama died. I wonder what she would have 
thought of a Labour Government!’ 

Thus King George V wrote in his diary on 
January 22, 1924. Actually it is not very difficult 
to guess what dear Grandmama’s reaction would 
have been. Did she not once describe a speech 
by that singularly unrevolutionary millionaire, 
racehorse owner and man of letters, Lord Rose- 
bery, as ‘radical to a degree to be almost com- 
munistic’? Had she not once accused Mr. Glad- 
stone of ‘thinly veiled republicanism’? We can 
well imagine her consternation had she ever been 
obliged to send for Old Ramshackle, as irreverent 
persons were later to describe our first Labour 
Prime Minister. Yet she would in fact have been 
wrong. MacDonald was no more a true Socialist 
than Baldwin was a true Conservative, or, for 
that matter, Lloyd George an orthodox Liberal. 
A strange Celtic twilight had descended upon 
the political scene at Westminster, blurring, ob- 
scuring and confusing the clear outlines of the 
past. Even Baldwin had much of the mystical 
Highlander behind the phlegmatic, pipe-smoking 
facade which he presented to the public. Only 
Asquith, among the leaders, was indubitably 
English, but his days in active politics were nearly 
at an end. 

Nevertheless, MacDonald’s basic conserva- 
tism did little to abate the general panic felt— 
or at any rate expressed—by the middle and 
upper classes. ‘We stand now,’ wrote the English 
Review, ‘at a moment when the sun of England 
seems menaced with final eclipse.’ A professor of 
constitutional law demonstrated in the pages of 
the Daily Mail how easy it would be for even 
a minority government to produce a revolution 
by administrative decree without any recourse 
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at all to parliamentary legislation. Mr. Churchill 
compared ‘the enthronement in office of a 
Socialist Government’ to a major defeat in war. 
The more fiery members of the Labour Party, 
believing that the millennium was about to arrive, 
added to the alarm. ‘Bishops, financiers, lawyers 
and all the polite spongers upon the working 
classes,’ declared Mr. David Kirkwood with glee, 
‘know that this is the beginning of the end.’ 

But it seems obvious today that a Labour 
Cabinet, even if it had been pledged to a policy 
of revolution, could not have done very much 
in the peculiar circumstances of 1924, command- 
ing as it did less than a third of the House of 
Commons. At any moment the Liberals could 
turn it out, and Asquith was surely right in saying 
that the experiment of a Labour Government 
could not have been tried under safer conditions. 
This, of course, was not his only reason for 
letting Labour govern. The old Liberal statesman 
whose eye (to apply Sir Winston Churchill’s de- 
scription of Sir William Harcourt) was ‘fixed 
earnestly but by no means unerringly upon the 
main chance’ seems to have calculated—wrongly 
as it happened—that, in the event of a Labour 
defeat in the House, the King would send for 
him rather than grant a dissolution to Mac- 
Donald. Even so he had little real choice but 
to act as he did. 

The nine months of Labour rule constitute the 
theme of Mr. Lyman’s competent, informative 
and impartial book.* It is no accident that we 
have had to wait for an American scholar to 
attempt the first serious study of this period. On 
the whole, neither Liberals nor Conservatives in 


—_ | 


*TwHe First Lasour GOVERNMENT 1924. BY 
Richard W. Lyman. (Chapman and Hall, 25s.) 
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Britain look back on it with much pride, and 
Socialists, though ready enough to engage in 
hagiography about some of their early leaders, 
do not feel quite the same about MacDonald 
and Snowden. Perhaps a similar difficulty has 
prevented the appearance of a satisfactory com- 
pleted biography of MacDonald himself. Lord 
Elton only brings the story down to 1919 in the 
distinguished volume which he published nearly 
twenty years ago, and on that topic, though 
happily not on others, he has been silent ever 
since. Admittedly the doctrines of the National 
Labour Party, which MacDonald led after 1931 
and among whose members we might expect to 
find the necessary sympathy and understanding, 
were always of too fine a flavour to be other than 
caviare to the general. In its heyday the party 
had only thirteen MPs. But one at least survives 
—and a most distinguished one. Might not Sir 
Harold Nicolson worthily complete the task be- 
gun by Lord Elton? Elton and Nicolson on 
MacDonald—like Monypenny and Buckle on 
Disraeli—would surely go down to posterity as 
a notable contribution to the art of political 
biography. 

Whoever eventually completes the work will 
find the events of 1924 perhaps the least satis- 
factory part of MacDonald’s life. It is sometimes 
said that the value of the first Labour Government 
lay in showing that Labour was ‘fit to govern.’ 
Labour may have been, but I doubt very much 
whether 1924 demonstrated the fact. No one 
should underestimate the immense difficu'ties of 
a minority government, nor deny the genuine 
measure of success achieved in the field of 
foreign affairs by MacDonald, who took on the 
Foreign Office as well as the Premiership, and 
also by John Wheatley in his energetic housing 
policy. But in almost every other respect muddle, 
ineptitude or sheer stagnation were the order of 
the day. Unemployment, rent restriction, the 
Dent case, the Russian treaty, the Campbell case, 
the Zinoviev letter—it is a melancholy list of 
failures. 

MacDonald must personally take much of the 
blame. He behaved as a not very competent dic- 
tator, extraordinarily aloof from his Cabinet 
colleagues, seldom consulting them except on 
trivial matters. The person whom he consulted 
in forming his Cabinet was Haldane, who had 
only just joined the party. His most intimate 
friend seems to have been another recent upper- 
class convert, Lord Thomson, the Secretary for 
Air, who had the virtue in MacDonald’s eyes of 
not talking ‘shop’—according to Mrs. Webb, ‘for 
the good reason that he knows none.’ This aloof- 
ness had only one advantage. The Prime 
Minister had no truck with the notion prevalent 
in some Labour circles that the Cabinet ought to 
be appointed by a system of party caucus elec- 
tion. He firmly adopted the traditional view of 
the Prime Minister's powers and the precedent 
has been followed ever since. The accusation 
that Labour policy was dominated by a non- 
parliamentary caucus, though frequently made, 
seems to have been largely Conservative mud- 
slinging. 

MacDonald suffered from one difficulty 
familiar enough in our own times. His Cabinet 
contained people of wildly divergent opinions. 
Just as Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet could hold Mr. 
Bevan and Mr. Gordon Walker, so MacDonald's 
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embraced on the one hand extremists like F. W. 
Jowett, on the other Cobdenite figures like 
Snowden, whose views on Treasury economy were 
worthy of Mr. Gladstone, or Josiah Wedgwood, 
who voted against raising the school-leaving age 
on the very un-Socialist ground that it interfered 
with liberty (not, alas, an argument which would 
cut any ice today). Most of the groups in the 
Labour Governments in the dismal years after 
1945 can be discerned in embryo during 1924— 
upper-class idealists, middle-class eggheads, 
trades-unionist boneheads, lawyers on the make. 
We even find the Wykehamist party represented 
in the persons of Lords Parmoor and Chelmsford 
(Sir Oswald Mosley, that even more celebrated 
product of Winchester, did not get in till 1929), 
and we all know what a powerful bond member- 
ship of that great foundation can be for Labour 
whether in power or in opposition—even though 
the consequences have perhaps not always been 
felicitous. 
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But Mr. Attlee was better placed than ever 
MacDonald was. He and his colleagues had 
learned during the war—under Conservative 
auspices—something of the art of government. 
He had a majority, a policy and, not being Celtic, 
a clear mind. What is more he had integrity as 
well as toughness. Where MacDonald was 
evasive, he was straightforward. He would never 
have committed the folly—it was nothing worse 
—of accepting gifts from a rich biscuit manu- 
facturer whose baronetcy, admittedly recom- 
mended by the previous Prime Minister, was 
about to be gazetted. It was to the cry of 
‘Biscuits’ from hecklers that MacDonald fought 
the election campaign of 1924. Mr. Attlee 
stamped upon anything that savoured of scandal 
or indiscretion with much ruthlessness, but, in 
view of the temptations to which a party of the 
Left is subject, who can doubt his wisdom? It is 
he, not MacDonald, who has proved—if anyone 
has—that Labour is sometimes fit to govern. 
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‘This Happy Breed? 


OCIOLOGISTs will derive little comfort from 

the latest Blue Book on Criminal Statistics, 
England and Wales, 1956, for if the majority of 
wage-earners have never had it so good, the 
majority of warders have never had ’em so full, 
And three to a cell invites comparison with New. 
gate. The facts set out so coldly in this Blue Book 
reflect little credit on our educational system, 

In 1956 cases of ‘Murder, attempted murder, 
and threats or conspiracies to murder’ were 50 
per cent. higher than the 1935-39 average. There 
were rather more than one daily. Convictions for 
cruelty to children have doubled, for incest they 
have trebled, and for ‘indecency with males’ there 
were seven times as many convictions in 1956 as 
in 1935-39 (average). 

Using the same years for comparison, brothel- 
keeping convictions remained steady: but black- 
mail was up 28 per cent., sacrilege 100 per cent., 
and indecent exposure 50 per cent. While con- 
victions for ‘living on prostitutes’ earnings’ fell 
from 225 in 1935-39 to 136 in 1956, proven 
offences by individual prostitutes quadrupled. On 
the basis of a seven-day week (not limited to 40 
or even 48 hours) this class of offence averaged 
35 daily all through the year, including Bank 
Holidays. Even those figures give no real indica- 
tion of the number of women engaged in this 
trade. Yet nobody pretends to have a solution 
beyond increasing fines and raising the prison 
population still higher. 

There has been a slump in poaching, both by 
day and by night, for what that is worth, but 
offences against the Wild Birds Protection Acts 
have gone up by half. Prosecutions for gaming 
fell sharply; perhaps football pools, Premium 
Bonds and the Stock Exchange, all requiring more 
skill and less nerve than faro, roulette and chemin 
de fer, are contributory causes of the decline in 
gaming convictions. It is, however, a tribute to 
the Welfare State that offences against the Ped- 
lars Acts are but one-tenth of what they were 
before the war. 

Yet when all is said and done the total number 
of persons found guilty of indictable offences in 
1956 was 784,197, which is another way of saying 
that the entire population of—say—Liverpool 
was embraced by the police in the course of those 
twelve months. True enough, more than half were 
traffic offenders. Nevertheless, a traffic offence is 
a crime according to the law. But what is the 
most alarming feature of these recent statistics? 
It is the increase in the number of offenders in 
the 14 to 17 age group. It is the proportion of 
crimes by youth resulting from lust and the urge 
for material gain, and the shocking increase in 
violence. Of the non-traffic offenders (42.3 per 
cent.) 9.3 per cent. were larceners, 1.5 per cent. 
were prostitutes, 7.9 per cent. were offenders 
against the liquor laws, and 1.8 per cent. fell 
foul of the Gaming and Betting Acts. 

It is a sobering (or should it be intoxicating?) 
thought that of the 56 passengers (no standing) on 
a fully loaded double-decker bus at least one was 
convicted as a criminal in 1956. And this at a 
time of full employment, when only the over- 
forties need fear unemployment and youth was 
never so well rewarded for its work. Your fellow 
passenger may have committed ‘a crime against 
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the person’ or fraud, or petty theft, or he or she 
may have been the victim of an agent provocateur 
at a club where drinks were served after hours, 
But there it is—over three-quarters of a million 
convictions in a single year, a prison population 


9,000 (125 per cent.) higher than the immediate 
prewar average, increasingly severe sentences for 
certain classes of crime, and the most hideous 
waste of human material at a time when the nation 
was never in greater need of its youth. 


Resistance in Rumania 


By ANTHONY RHODES 


ELIGIOUS persecution has, surprisingly, not 

been common in the troubled history of 
Rumania. The people have always been deeply 
religious, but they have also been tolerant. Even 
in the seventeenth century, when western Euro- 
peans were slaughtering one another over 
theological quibbles, the Rumanians remained 
broadly Christian, permitting the sects, It was 
not until 1945, when the Communists came to 
power, that persecution for a particular religious 
belief began. If little has been heard of this per- 
secution in the West—compared with the widely 
known cases of Mindszenty in Hungary and 
Wyszynski in Poland—it is because the Catholic 
community in Rumania is relatively small. Three- 
quarters of the people belong to the Greek Or- 
thodox Church, most of whose leaders have 
collaborated with the regime. 

But there has been fervent religious resistance 
—of a peculiar kind owing to the nature of 
Catholicism in Rumania. Besides the small group 
of ordinary Roman Catholics, who stood out 
bravely, there are the Rumanian Greco-Catholic 
Uniates, a larger body. It is of these that I write, 
because they are unknown in the West, and the 
manner of their suppression throws a further light 
on the suppleness the Communists are capable 
of showing in dealing with enemies. 

Their title, Rumanian Greco-Catholic Uniate, 
sounds to Western ears almost as anomalous as 
the Holy Roman Empire. To be Rumanian, Greek 
Orthodox, Catholic and Uniate at once sounds 
impossible. Yet this, in fact, is what they are. 
Their rites are Greek Orthodox, but they are 
under the Vatican; their clergy can marry, but 
they acknowledge the Pope; they are Greek in 
observance, but Latin in thought; on the borders 
of the East, they look West. Such a combination 
presented the Communists with a dilemma. They 
naturally did not approve of this westward look- 
ing; but the Uniates, as their long title suggests, 
also had affinities with the Greek Church, which 
was ‘loyally co-operating.” The Communists could 
not decide whether to liquidate them or to absorb 
them into the subservient Greek Orthodox 
Church. Their disreputable connéction with the 
Pope clearly could not continue. Liquidation, the 
Communists has found, nearly always gave 
trouble; whereas absorption could be painless. 
The Communists therefore launched on to the un- 
familiar treacherous ground of theological schism. 

At the Congress of Cluj in 1948 they an- 
nounced that the Uniate Church had returned 
to the fold from which it had erred in 1722; it 
had not been liquidated, it had been restored to 
the parent body of the Greek Orthodox Church 
—from which ‘the unscrupulous Habsburgs had 
detached it for political motives 250 years before.’ 
The Patriarch Valerian, a staunch collaborator, 
welcomed them back with soothing words about 
fepentence and prodigal sons. And a ferocious 


campaign was also mounted against the Pope. 
His Holiness was depicted in cartoons with 
an American flag in his tiara, eating macaroni 
which turned into a dollar sign as it entered his 
mouth, instigating: germ warfare in Korea, setting 
off atom bombs. He was shown kissing the naked 
feet of General Marshall and committing ‘other 
unmentionablé sins. The Uniate bishops, Balain, 
Hossu and Rusu, who had refused the dmalgama- 
tion with the Orthodox Church, were imprisoned, 
and the Uniate bishop, Suciu, who had con- 
demned it, was liquidated. 

All this took .about seven years to achieve; 
and it seemed to. be making a little headway. A 
few Uniates were attending Orthodox churches, 
listening to Patriarch Valerian’s homilies on 
Father Stalin and hanging up photographs of 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, the Communist Party 
First, Secretary, beside their crucifixes, But at 
this moment, in Moscow,. came ‘the thaw.’ 
Orders went out for a relaxation. The bishops 
Balain, Hossu and Rusu were released on the 
promise of good behaviour; and everyone ex- 
pected them to pine away in honourable but for- 
gotten seclusion. Although these brave men had 
never submitted, seven years is a long time: and 


memories are short. They.had not been. out of . 


gaol more than a few weeks before. Uniate_be- 
lievers in hundreds from all over the country 
began to congregate outside their house in Curtea 
de Arges. Spontaneous pilgrimages formed. A 
priest set up a table on the steps of his locked 
church and said Mass in the street. Hundreds 
communed,. In the eyes of the peasants, their 
spiritual leaders had returned and they forgot all 
the blandishments of the Orthodox Church. 

Such enthusiasm for men who ought, properly, 
to have been long forgotten embarrassed the 
Communists, who could think of nothing better 
to do than to put them back in gaol. One of the 
Uniate bishops who had used his brief freedom 
to speak admiringly of the Hungarian revolution 
and the need for one in Rumania was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. Parish priests who had 
shown enthusiasm for the returned leaders were 
sent to pull up reeds in the Danube delta. 

I was naturally not allowed to interview any 
of these brave bishops. I saw instead one of the 
‘co-operating’ priests, Traian Belascu, the Vicar- 
General of Transylvania. He argued that the 
Greco-Catholic Church had committed ‘a grave 
error’ in recognising the Pope as their head in 





1722, that he and his colleagues had ‘corrected | 


the error’ by leading the people back into the 
Orthodox faith. He refused to recognise that the 
Pope had excommunicated him. Nor would he 
admit that the head of his Church was now not 


the Patriarch Valerian, but the Ministry of Cults | 


in Bucharest. Above his head as he spoke in his 
church office a large photograph of the Com- 
munist premier gave the lie to these words. 
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The leisurely way to 


France... 
via SOUTHAMPTON 
—LE HAVRE 


A modicum of relaxation in the midst. of 
business is always pleasant. That’s what the 
night service from Southampton to Havre gives 
you between business appointments in London 
one day and a repetition in Paris the next. 


Whether you live in London or conveniently 
near to Southampton, there is no happier start 
than a crossing by the s.s. Normannia. 
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sai” Dinner is served on 
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to Southampton in 

time for some light 
refreshment on board 
before you retire. By 
joining the ship ear- 
lier in the evening at the 
docks you can have dinner on board and a 
restful evening in the lounge. 


s.s. Normannia, one of our modern cfoss- 
channel ships, has no less than 325 sleeping 
berths, generous smoke rooms, lounges and 
bars, and a spacious dining room. 


With good food and drink at reasonable 
rices, a really comfortable eels 
erth and the know- 

ledge that s.s. Normannia 

has stabilisers to smooth 
out the roughest sea, 
you travel comfortably 
overnight to arrive 
early next morning in 

France. 


For first-class passen- 
gers in a hurry for an 
appointment, a connect- 
ing train leaves Havre at 
7.0, reaching Paris at 9.23. 








Alternatively, 
you can breakfast leisurely on board and travel 
by the 8.45, first or second class, arriving 
Paris 11.41 a.m. 

Go via Southampton-Havre — the leisurely 
way to cross the Channel ! 


Full information, Tickets and Reservations from 
Principal Travel Agents or Continental Enquiry Office, 
British Railways (Southern Region) Victoria Station, 
London, $.W.1. 
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well in advance to the Central Motor Car Booking Office, 
British Railways (Southern Region) Victoria Station, London, 
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It is unlikely that the campaign against the 
Catholic and Uniate Churches will succeed in 
Rumania, although they have, for the moment, 
been obliterated. The Communists, with their 
hasty conclusion that religion is ‘all superstition,” 
ignore that in a poor peasant country like Ruma- 
nia traditional religious rites still have an enor- 
mous importance. Peasants still construct their 
life around religion in a way that would astonish 
the industrialised English. They measure the time 
and season by it, they sow and reap by it. The best 
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building in: the village is still the church (even 
if it is locked). For the churches, the gold- and 
silver-smiths of Rumania did their best work; 
the cabinet-makers used their finest wood on the 
belfries and steeples. The peasants remember, too 
that it was the Church who made their fathers 
feel that, although they seemed neglected and 
oppressed, they were not entirely deserted; that 
after every Golgotha there was a resurrection. 
What have the Communists to offer in place of 


these millennial symbols? 


By STRIX 


‘como Sapiens was a hunter before he was 
Ht: fighter. In both capacities his need for 
weapons has been constant, and in the latter it 
has increased. His preference has always been 
for weapons of precision. He has wanted some- 
thing which would enable him to destroy or 
(more especially in sea-fighting) to disable a par- 
ticular quarry or adversary. The three main 
qualities of a weapon are accuracy, hitting- 
power and range; and of these the warrior and 
the hunter have always tended to place the 
highest value on the first. 

The hunter’s requirements have now been met 
in all their essentials. The sporting rifle and the 
shotgun were for practical purposes perfected 
before 1914; innovations in their design since 
then have been in the nature of refinements, and 
the only major advance in this field has been 
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the recent development of gear for shooting or 
harpooning fish under water. 

This standstill is basically due to the fact that 
the hunter’s quarry, unlike the warrior’s foe, has 
not been able to improve his defences or to 
lessen his vulnerability. The rhinoceros is still 
the old Mark I rhinoceros; unlike the tank, he 
can be stopped with a weapon designed for this 
purpose forty or more years ago. The pheasant, 
though assiduously encouraged to do so, has not 
learnt to fly at a height so great as to create a 
demand for shotguns with a longer range. The 
hunter’s armaments race was a largely unilateral 
affair, and it ended at the beginning of this 
century. 


* * * 


If the hunter has got what he wants, the 
warrior has not. The scientists who have replaced 
the flint-knappers, armourers, sword-makers and 
gunsmiths have provided him, at crippling ex- 
pense, with a weapon so powerful that he dare 
not use it; and not only he but the whole world 
find themselves in an alarming quandary. 

Mankind’s capacity to be shocked by, and his 
inability to control, the evolution of new weapons 
are an old story. Camden recorded that ‘When the 
catapult was first seen at Lacedemon, Archi- 
damus cried, “Now mankind has come to an 
end!’ At the Lateran Council of 1139 Pope 
Innocent II banned the use—at any rate against 
Christians—of the newly-invented cross-bow. 
Though its range was rather less than the 200-250 
yards which the long-bow could attain, it was 
much more accurate and, unlike the long-bow, its 
effective handling did not call for immense 
strength. The use of dumdum bullets (forbidden 
under, I think, the Hague Convention) by the 
Abyssinians in a frontier clash was among the 
pretexts used by Mussolini for his war of aggres- 
sion against them, in which bombers were ex- 
tensively employed. 

But these quaint precedents offer no surer or 
more suggestive guidance in our present impasse 
than does the fact that chemical warfare, though 
prepared for by both sides, was used by neither 
in the Second World War. A deterrent which for 
practical purposes can never be used is not an 
effective deterrent; you can no more keep the 
world in order with hydrogen bombs than you 





*I do not know enough about the subject to be 
able to suggest that the liquidation of Stalin would 
have prevented the Russo-Finnish war in the same 
year; but it seems a possibility. 
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can keep the Lower Fourth in order with a 
red-hot poker. 
oa oa — 

A sound tradition decrees that in military ap- 
preciations the enemy, however numerous, 
should always be referred to as ‘he.’ It is a re. 
minder that the pyramid of responsibilities has 
its apex in the will of a single individual—a com. 
mander on the battlefield, a political leader jin 
the phase of growing tension which led up to the 
battle being fought at all. 

Generals replace themselves automatically; if 
you kill the enemy commander on the eve of 
battle, you will not prevent the battle being 
fought, though you may—if he is a very good 
commander—improve your chances of winning 
it. But circumstances may arise (as indeed they 
did at least once* in, 1939, and again in 1941) 
when the elimination of a single man will avert 
a major war. A weapon capable of doing this 
without causing mass destruction would be a 
valuable weapon and an effective deterrent. 
Brave men though all three doubtless are, if Mr. 
Khrushchev, Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan 
knew that the Kremlin, the White House and 
No. 10 Downing Street were liable at any 
moment to be ‘taken out,’ I cannot help feeling 
that the attitude of the first to the other two, and 
of the other two to the first, might become more 
accommodating. 


* * * 


I used the expression ‘taken out’ because it 
was, I think, the term employed by No. 2 Group 
of the RAF, under Sir Basil Embry, to describe 
their pinpoint attacks on buildings used by the 
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Gestapo in the last war. The methods employed 
were primitive by the standards of today, but 
the principle was the same as the one I have 
adumbrated, particularly since many of the 
buildings attacked were in towns in Occupied 
Europe and the localisation of destruction was 
therefore a prime consideration. 
~ Jt may seem fanciful to suggest that what 
amounts to long-range assassination (or sniping, 
if you like) is a field whose possibilities our or 
any other Government might find it profitable 
to explore. But, although ‘Brown Bess,’ a flint- 
lock, remained in service with every European 
army for nearly two centuries, the warrior’s 
weapons are no longer capable of standing still; 
and it is only common sense to suppose that man 
will seek to develop the intercontinental missile 
into something which will enable him, at need, 
to impose his will on his enemies without com- 
mitting suicide in the process. 

Of the three essential virtues—accuracy, 
hitting-power and range—we know that the 
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ICBM possesses the last (range) to an unpre- 
cedented degree. Accuracy is claimed for it, and 
even if the claim is premature all past precedents, 
from ‘Brown Bess’ to the bomb sight, suggest that 
accuracy is bound to come. Because it was de- 
signed to deliver nuclear weapons, its use—or 
its non-suicidal use—is ‘ruled out by its hitting- 
power, which is thought of as much too great. 

But the war-head (which if the user wished 
could be crammed with custard pies) is nothing 
to do with the missile gua missile. And before 
every major Power possesses—as I suppose they 
all will in a very few years—an adequate supply 
of these contraptions, many eager and ingenious 
men will have devoted much thought to finding 
some short-of-suicide use for them both as a 
deterrent and as a weapon. 

To these men, in all humility and free of 
charge, I offer the Strix Plan for Intercontinental 
Warfare. I shall be surprised if something of the 
sort does not already occupy a part of their 
capacious minds, 


But a Good Cigar is a Smoke 


By CYRIL RAY 


NE of the best-documented footnotes to 
8 pa history is the aside made during a 
long-ago debate in the United States Senate that 
‘what this country really needs is a good five-cent 
cigar.’ It is a panacea little likely to be achieved 
even in that country where wider still and wider 
spread the comforting products of the machine 
age and mass production. (I once saw an Ameri- 
can top sergeant, leading a platoon of General 
Patton’s infantry to its first victory on German 
soil across a tributary trickle of the Rhine, waist- 
deep in water and under fire, with his rifle held 








high above his head, and a large, lighted cigar 
stuck in the corner of his mouth.) Here, in 
England, in an attempt to track down a male 
luxury of the season comparable with the 
seventy-five-pound bottles of scent whose exist- 
ence I exclusively revealed only a week ago to 
the astounded readers of the Spectator, 1 find that 
five cents is laughably out of the question, five 
shillings fairly modest and twenty-five shillings not 
impossible. 

Not impossible, but rare enough. Nine inches 
long or so, pretty thick, made of the best Havana 
leaf and sold at Christmas time at a shop with 
a particularly good address, to be given to known 
cigar-lovers as a special treat. ‘A banquet cigar 
for smokers of some perception,’ said the man 
who sells them. One would have to be pretty 
perceptive in one’s choice of friends, too, to en- 
sure such munificent gifts. 

We talk of Havanas and—at about 25 per cent. 
less in price—of Jamaicans. Dutch and British 
Cigars at, say, from sixpence apiece to a couple 


of shillings or so speak for themselves. The 
islands of Jamaica and Cuba (of which Havana 
is the capital) are less than a hundred miles apart; 
the difference in price between their cigars is 
chiefly a differential in duty (as with wines) be- 
tween foreign and Commonwealth produce, and 
partly because Havana cigars have to be bought 
with dollars, which themselves are dearer than 
they used to be. The difference in quality is 
diminishing. Most Jamaican cigars are wrapped 
in Havana leaf, because Jamaica has not yet been 
able to grow the finest wrappers, but its filler 
leaf, though not the most delicate, is very good 
indeed. The taste of Jamaicans is fuller—not 
necessarily stronger—than that of Havanas: Bur- 
gundy to claret, say, or even St. Emilion to 
Médoc. 

Restaurants are whimsical in their treatment 
of cigar prices. Some pretty well double the retail 
price, as they do (very short-sightedly, I think) 
with wines: you could be asked to pay eleven 
shillings for an Upmann Monarch over a West 
End counter, a guinea at a West End dinner-table. 
(It would take you two and a half hours to smoke, 
if you know how to treat a good cigar.) Other 
places treat cigars as they do cigarettes and ask 
hardly anything more than shop prices. The first 
word in a cigar’s double-barrelled name, by the 
way, is its brand patronymic, the second indicates 
its size and shape. A La Corona Corona, beloved 
of atmospheric novelists, is made by the firm that 
owns ‘La Corona’ as a trade name, and is ‘corona’ 
size, which is to say about five and a half inches 
long, straight-sided, with what the trade calls a 
‘marble top’-—a bluntly rounded smoker’s end— 
and an open end for lighting. This particular 
cigar ought to cost about six-and-six or seven 
shillings at a retailer’s; before the war it would 
have cost half a crown. Not a very dizzy rise 
in price for a luxury that is also a fragrant symbol 
of success and taste. 

The straight-sided, marble-topped, open-ended 
cigar is by a long chalk the most popular: I have 
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heard it said that it accounts for 99 per cent. of 
the trade. One Jamaican firm calls its cigars of 
this shape and size ‘Churchills,’ but the name 
hasn't generally caught on: the vogue for the 
thick, straight cigar preceded the emergence of 
Sir Winston’s as a world face, with a cigar 
planted in the middle of it, whereas the torpedo 
shape has faded away with the memory of King 
Edward VII. 

The shippers, merchants and amateurs of cigars 
with whom I have been hobnobbing all tell me 
that the mouthward end of a cigar should be 
cut right across, or have a deep V-shaped in- 
cision made across it. Don’t, they all say, make 
a small hole with a matchstick or a piercer—you 
are merely forcing a thickened wedge of tobacco 
into the middle of what was hitherto a well- 
balanced instrument of delight, besides concen- 
trating an over-flavoured jet on to one spot of 
your tongue or palate. The cedar-lined, aluminium 
tube in- which most good cigars can now be 
bought adds a trifling three-halfpence or so to 
the price and ensures perfect condition (provided 
the’ cigar was in good condition when it was 
put in). I could wish that some of that three- 
halfpence was spent on the gorgeous paper bands, 
all red, gold and superlatives in Spanish, that 
used to cummerbund the bookies’ weeds of 
yesteryear, thick as broom handles, and that 
would be stuck upon plates, in radiant and radiat- 
ing patterns, varnished, and displayed in the 
whatnots and china cabinets of my youth. But 
mine is a voice, I know, that cries in the wilder- 
ness: I don’t smoke, and am more what you'd 
call the artistic type. 








Bread in 0, COMME 


were broken ourselves of many of our ancestors” 
more deplorable habits, like bear-baiting, fighting 
the French, and dunking bits of bread in our wine. 
But there are worse things you can do to bread, to 
say nothing of wine. Have we, for instance, cured 
ourselves of thinking it meritorious to eat it stale ? 
After all, bread is more than just a vehicle for 
paté-de-foie-gras, or even peanut butter. It’s an excellent 


food in itself. According to a recent report*, in the 
average diet, bread and flour provide more energy, 
more protein, more nicotinic acid, more iron and 


more Vitamin B,, than any other single food. It is, 
say the pundits, tremendously nourishing. Meaning 
it’s good for you. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you can 
get. A national bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread every 
day—good and fresh. 


* National Food Survey Committee Report, 1955 (Page 132) 
published by H. MSO. 


In 1055, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 

26.5% of the energy; 27.8% of the protein; 25.5% of the 

nicotinic acid; 23.4% of the iron; 28.7% of the Vitamin By 
Note: All flour contains — per 100 grams of flour: 
Nicotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams, 
Iron —not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B, 


— not less than 0.24 milligrams. 
ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 








Oil’s 
second 
century 


There are eight thousand oil-fields in production 
throughout the world, and these provide the basis 
of the world’s reserves. 

Oil-men talk about Proven Reserves, Probable 
Reserves and Possible Reserves. Proven Re- 
serves alone . . . the oil known to exist, in areas 
defined by drilling, and extractable by today’s 
methods... these could last the world for more 
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than 30 years at preser* rates of consumption, 
though the life of many oilfields is double that. 
Probable Reserves and Possible Reserves could 
take us far into the Twenty-first Century, even 
though present rates of consumption double and 
treble: as they will. 

But, inside the likely areas of the oil basins, oil- 
bearing strata must be exactly located, and then 


the oil brought to the surface. 

The need today is for more accurate scientific 
methods of detecting where the main oil accum- 
ulations lie. The improved techniques of geology 
and geophysics are making drilling less of a 
gamble. Thirty years ago the average strike of 
new discoveries was one for every ten holes 
drilled. Today the average is one in four. 


».. this Is the world of SHELL 
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@. City and Suburban Cr 


By JOHN BETJEMAN : . 


s the train draws in to Liverpool Street and 

before it sinks into the cutting look to your 
right. Rising above the chimney-pots is the most 
extravagant and benevolent fantasy in all London 
--Columbia Market. Not even St. Pancras Hotel 
excels it in picturesque outline and wealth of 
sculptured detail. The spires and pinnacles, the 
ironwork and stonework, black and silvery-white 
against the grey London sky, are like one of 
Pugin’s dreams come true. Columbia Market was 
designed and built in 1866-68 from the designs of 
H. Alfred Darbishire for Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
to benefit the cheated artisans of Bethnal Green. 
The idea was that here honest dealing should go 
on without any swearing. It cost £200,000 even in 
those days and if you go in under the gate-house 
you will find a cloistered walk leading to a great 
market hall. The hall itself has granite columns 
supported by a vaulted wooden roof and lit by 
huge windows in the Decorated style. Here and 
there are carved Gothic inscriptions saying things 
like ‘Speak every man truth with his neighbour,’ 
and among them the ladders, barrels, bricks and 
implements of the LCC housing department are 
stored. For the truth is that this glorious effort 
of Victorian philanthropy planned in the com- 
fortable house of the millionairess was a failure 
from the start. Now I learn that the LCC is likely 
to demolish this remarkable building which could 
hardly be less fashionable nor more impressive. 
As Dr. Pevsner says, ‘the building should be pre- 
served at all cost.’ It seems hard to believe that 
in a district so lacking in distinguished architec- 
ture some use cannot be found, at any rate, for 
the hall, quadrangle and gate-house, or are we to 
have one more vertical slab with a horizontal slab 
alongside it to dominate this murky hilltop? Paint 
and imaginative reconstruction could transform 
Columbia Market into one of the glories of Lon- 
don. 


Kinc’s LYNN 


King’s Lynn, the most attractive seaport in Nor- 
folk, is faced with a somewhat similar problem to 
that of Plymouth at its Barbican. The local coun- 
cil, despite protests, has decided to destroy fifty 
houses in North Street and Pilot Street in the old 
part of the town around the Chapel-of-ease of 
St. Nicholas, who is the patron saint of fishermen. 
These two streets are the last relics of the seamen’s 
and fishermen’s quarter of the town. They are old 
and of varying esthetic merit, but together form 
an ancient fishing port gathered round the splen- 
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DECEMBER 15, 1832 
SPuRZHEIM is dead: his own skull will now stand 
on his own table, He will lecture no longer, but be 
lectured over; and his successor will be able to point 
out the bump of phrenology at any rate, if there 
Is one. To this complexion we must all come at 
last. As we have seen SPURZHEIM turn round the 
polished ivory of some illustrious unknown, the 
irreverend idea has often occurred to us, that his 
turn would come at length. Of course, he has be- 
queathed his head to his own collection; and his 
Successor next year, at the Crown and Anchor rooms, 
will garnish his address with an apostrophe to the 
Mortal remains of the great master’s cranium, 
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did Chapel of St. Nicholas. They are as historic 
and important to Lynn as the Barbican is to 
Plymouth. The local council intends to drive a 
main road through them though there are alterna- 
tive sites for such a road. Perhaps Lynn will fol- 
low Plymouth’s example before it is too late and 
prepare a scheme for the preservation of the 
character of the district by improving and enlarg- 
ing the better of the old buildings and only 
demolishing those properties which are genuinely 
beyond repair. But this can only come about with 
a change of heart and, alas, money causes such a 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


or the record, here is Mr. J. P. Lissimore, 
F: director of a company manufacturing soft 
drinks, with some facts about the soda and tonic 
water retail trade: 

The bottle supplied for mixing with spirits is the 
four-fluid-ounce ‘baby’ size, and the bottle sup- 
plied for an individual drink is the ‘split,’ which 
is one-third of a pint—that is, six and two-thirds 
fluid ounces. The liquid content of this bottle 
goes comfortably into an ordinary tumbler, 
which averages eight fluid ounces, and provides 
what appears to be the amount of aqueous fluid 
needed at one time by the human body. Most 
of the individual soft-drink bottles used by 
manufacturers all over the world, including the 
large US companies, are splits; and I find that 
‘an ordinary teacup, whose size presumably was 
based on need, also holds six and a half fluid 
ounces. 

Mr. Lissimc¢ -e’s instruction comes as a gentle 
rebuke for a mis-statement I made a fortnight 
ago in quoting a correspondent’s complaint that 
he is now able to buy only ‘baby’ bottles (I re- 
ferred to them as ‘splits’) in pubs. 

For all I know Mr. Lissimore’s history may 
be right. It is possible that the capacity of the 
normal tumbler, holding between two-thirds and 
half a pint, was originally agreed upon as being 
‘the amount of aqueous fluid needed at one time.’ 
But whether it was this fact, or mere chance, that 
determined the size of the glass is now im- 
material. The point is that we have got used to 
it; when we have a soft drink we expect to get 
a glass near full; and most of us feel done down 
if we are given only a ‘baby’ which fills a little 
more than half a glass. 

This was the point I was trying to make. It 
may seem reasonable that a man who is drinking 
spirits should be allowed to buy the exact 
quantity of soda or tonic he wants—that he 
should not be compelled to buy an unnecessarily 
large bottle and waste half of it because he does 
not need it all. But what is not reasonable is that 
he should be compelled to buy two ‘babies’ if 
he wants his soft drink straight, because the 
management refuses to stock the larger size. 

Mr. Lissimore maintains that most bottles now 
being made are ‘splits.’ Maybe, but presumably 
most are sold outside pubs; and inside pubs the 
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change more than historic and esthetic interests. 
Well then, as a town Lynn’s greatest asset is’ its 
old streets and squares and buildings. North 
Street and Pilot Street are among them. 
MAKING MONEY 

I am told there is nothing in the coinage acts 
to hinder any part of the British Isles from mint- 
ing distinctive coins. The Channel Islands alone 
avail themselves of this privilege. Scotland, Wales, 
the Isle of Man and Northern Ireland could all 
have their own coins. Why don’t they? In the 
hope that they will I subscribe myself Iain 
MacBetjeman, Evan Ap Etjeman, Ewan Quetje~- 
man and Sein O’Betjemedn. Joking apart, there 
is everything to be said for picturesque and in- 
expensive forms of decentralisation such as this. 
the Mint is ready. Celts arise! 


SULA 


tendency is increasingly to banish the ‘split’ in 
favour of the smaller ‘baby.’ 

This can be justified by the publican—and is, 
in a letter to me from mine host of the Three 
Horseshoes Inn in Burbage, Wiltshire. He writes : 

I stock only ‘babies,’ because there is in- 
sufficient demand for any other size. Indeed, I 
wouldn't sell half a dozen splits a year, I expect 
the same holds for other publicans. 

It does, indeed! My own impression is that 
the day of the ‘split’ in the pub is numbered; 
many managements are no longer stocking them. 
But is this because of any falling-off in public 
demand? Not on your life! It is simply because 
the ‘baby’ is more profitable. 

What would the public demand, if anybody 
paid any attention to us? Obviously, we would 
ask for siphons, or at least for large-size bottles 
out of which we could take our ‘splash’ at our 
own convenience. There is no difficulty in 
arranging this because, as another correspondent 
points out to me, there are gadgets on the market 
for stopping-up opened bottles and preventing 
the mineral water from going flat (incidentally, I 
tried to get one recently in a number of shops 
without success; if anybody knows where they 
are obtainable I would be grateful for the in- 
formation). But this method does not give the 
same profit as the sale of soda and tonic water 
out of the small bottle; so it tends to disappear. 

But this brings me back to the original point 
out of which this controversy grew. I have never 
liked the tied-house system by which the great 
majority of pubs are owned by brewers, who 
sometimes try to dictate to their managers, and 
through them to the public, what we may drink 
and what we may not. True, it can be argued 
that we still have the whip hand; we can cross 
the road to a rivai brewer's pub. But there are 
more ways of leading a customer to the new habit 
of consumption than choking him with Bristol 
Cream. We customers, I must sorrowfully con- 
fess, are a weak lot; we accept it when we are 
told by the manager, whom we like, that he can’t 
get ‘splits’ any longer. But it is a trend to be de- 
plored; and I hope that any others of you who 
find it happening in your own pub will complain 
about it. 








PART OF YOUR WONDERFUL TRIP 








Whether your business takes you to Sydney, 
Auckland—San Francisco or Vancouver, or you’re 


lucky enough to be planning a holiday trip, you'll 





be glad you went by a.large comfortable ship of the 








Orient Line. 
Food and wine you will never forget are part of the 
perfection of the quiet unobtrusive service that will 


help you to relax and arrive refreshed for business or 





pleasure. You’ll be delighted by your trip when you 








go by Orient Line. 


ORIENT LINE 


England, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and the United States 

Chief Passenger Office: 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.1 
City Passenger Office: 9-11 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3 
or your local agent 
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“, .. retirement seemed so far away—but we're 


glad now we planned ahead.” 
We were both not much over thirty when the Prudential man came and 
talked about insurance. 

“Time,” he said, “goes faster than you think.” 

It was an effort for us to look so far ahead, but we relied on his experi- 
ence—especially when he told us how much cheaper life assurance is 
when you are young. After all, he was able to tell us so much about the 
people who had planned ahead—and those who hadn’t! 

Now we are thankful we took his advice. Our Prudential policies 
have been paid and will make all the difference to our retirement. 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory. 
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The Gift that cannot fail to please... 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 









Season’s Greetings 


are most eloquently 
expressed in a pre- 
sentation pack con- 
taining a decanter 
of Otard v.s.O.P. 
Liqueur Cognac 
Brandy and two 
glasses at the nor- 
mal price of the 
brandy only. 
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COMPLETE 


Order now from your Wine Merchant 
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INDONESIA 


Sir.—Your article on Indonesia sets out the facts 
and explains the outcome succinctly and accurately, 
so far as I have experienced them in Java. But there 
remain some human and intangible factors that make 
one cry out, ‘The pity of it.’ 

Mass passion on both sides now seems to force 
out of Indonesia some 60,000 Dutch who do not 
want to go, whose Indonesian neighbours do not 
want them to go, who have walked unmolested about 
the country and whose absence will be of lasting 
injury to Indonesia. 

It is hard to apportion blame. Readers of Stamford 
Ruffles or Van Deventer will know exactly how the 
Dutch establishment comported itself before the war 
in ways unpleasantly like their kinsfolk in South 
Africa, Then, since 1945, two clumsy and unsuccess- 
ful police actions by the Dutch, followed by an 
equivocal support of Westerling’s movement to 
which the Dutch lent just enough countenance to 
arouse the worst suspicions and not enough to make 
it succeec just precisely when the Indonesians were 
trying to find a solution within the Dutch Union, 
have made it impossible for intelligent Indonesian 
leaders like Mr. Hatta and the ‘Socialist’ group, whose 
lack of moral courage has parallels in Europe, to 
hold back the voicanic passions of the city mobs. 

The resultant chaos has driven a feeble, distraught 
Government to wild claims for Dutch New Guinea, 
whose people are not of Indonesian stock, nor, for 
that matter, Dutch stock, either. Bitterness has been 
accentuated by Dutch contempt. 

In three centuries of Dutch rule one member 
only of the House of Orange has ever been in 
Indonesia. 

Indonesia, too, is smarting under the bad press 
it has received from Western journalists who exact 
luxurious living standards in a starving community, 
who seldom learn the ways or tongue of the people 
and who, with some notable exceptions, have piled 
fuel on the hatred of the white man by their manner- 
less arrogance and slanted reporting. And, all the 
time, liberal Dutch and far-seeing Indonesians have 
fought against the mass hysteria of their fellow- 
countrymen, only to be victimised for their pains. 
I have been the guest up-country of such Dutchmen, 
always more bitter against their own countrymen 
than against the Indonesians. 

If this bridge between Europe and Asia is to 
collapse, then it grows still more vital to sustain those 
which remain: Malaya, Hong Kong, Borneo. 

Surely, Sir, the tragedy of Indonesia should show 
us the need to shed the old expatriate inhibited i 


lations of 1939, to leave the younger generation of 
Europeans to find their level with their Asian con- 
temporaries, untainted by old-fashioned hates and 


* bars and conventions. 


We are told that Communists controlling the Java 
Labour movement have stampeded craven local 
politicians against their wiser judgment. That is true. 

But is not the answer for Europeans to infiltrate 
the Labour unions themselves, mix with the manual 
workers, discover their grievances and help to right 
them? 

Some have tried both in the Dutch and in the 
British Indies and have been victimised, not by the 
Asians but by their European seniors. Unless this old 
stuff-shirt colonialism is banished there will be far 
worse changes, from which both sides will suffer, 
than the sudden impending nationalisation of some 
industries from which the West has drawn con- 
siderable profit.—Y ours faithfully, 


14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 GEORGE EDINGER 


KIDNAPPING BLAKE 
Sir,—I am happy to find that my article has angered 
a reviewer whose picture of the real Blake is reached 
by declaring the great bulk of his work valueless 
and unreadable. He finds in my contribution to 
The Divine Vision a great many inaccuracies. I wish 
he would point them out. The several distinguished 
Blake scholars who read the article before publica- 
tion did not discover them. Only one point that 
he makes needs answering. He affirms that the plate 
of the Introduction was etched before October 10, 
1793. This he presumes from Blake’s having adver- 
tised the book on that date; but this advertisement, 
although it indicates that the work was well in hand, 
is no proof that it was complete. The date on the 
title-page is 1794; and the Introduction does not 
appear in the Rossetti manuscript, in which ‘Earth's 
Answer’ is made to another poem that Blake dis- 
carded; which is in itself evidence of the lateness 
of ‘Hear the Voice of the Bard.” My evidence that 
the phrase ‘the lapsed soul’ is taken from Taylor’s 
Five Dialogues of Plotinus would seem to confirm 
beyond question that this poem dates from 1794 if 
it were not very possible that Blake had seen Taylor's 
book in proof. The suggestion that Blake knew 
Taylor well at this time is not mine, but was made 
by Professor Foster Duncan some twenty years ago. 
It is odd that Mr. Robson finds my article 
‘Jungian.’ Is it possible that he knows of no other 
symbolic system, and is unaware of the great classical 
language of symbolism that Blake was using? My 
evidence does not rest on several resemblances be- 
tween the two Lyca poems and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, but upon chapter and verse demonstration 
that Blake had in his hands two specific texts— 
Taylor’s Dissertation and his translation of Por- 
phyry’s Cave of the Nymphs.—Y ours faithfully, 


Girton College, Cambridge KATHLEEN RAINE 


* 
Sir,—I share some of the uneasiness of Mr. W. W. 
Robson about Miss Kathleen Raine’s work on Blake; 
she seems to make him such an orthodox mystic, as 
early as the Songs, or even such a literal copyist 
of previous mystics, But his review is unfair to her 
at several points. 

He appears to refute her easily by saying that 
Taylor’s translation of Plotinus appeared a year too 
late, but he doesn’t admit that she answered that; 
chiefly by saying that, with Blake’s method of making 
a book, you can’t be sure of the date on his title- 
page. It looks as if he couldn’t be bothered to 
read that part. Then, as to ‘The Little Girl Lost,’ 
who says 

How can Lyca sleep 

If her mother weep? 
he finds no explanation needed; she is ‘worried about 
her mother’s anxiety.’ Well, if I were lost in a 
forest at night, I should hope people were looking 
for me; surely the down-to-earth Mr. Robson here, 
and not the mystical Miss Raine, is the one who 
is imputing unlikely motives to the child. I would 
rather believe that the child symbolises something 
than that she is meant to be altruistic in such an over- 
strained way. However, to do this only makes a 
weakness in the poem seem intelligible—the poet 1s 
not positively admiring what we find bad, so he is 
not mawkish. 
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Mr. Robson then complains that Miss Raine ig 
80 determined to get her mystical meaning that she 
‘even says the poem “fails” because he has not 
“completely integrated” his neo-Platonic material!’ 
But there she is only saying what I have just said, 
which surely did not sound too other-worldly; the 
detail is rather bad as part of a human story, she 
feels, and she explains it as an undigested bit of 
symbolism. She may be all wrong, but if so she needs 
to be attacked more intelligently.—Y ours faithfully, 
Department of English Literature, | WILLIAM EMPSON 

The University, Sheffield, 10 

* 
Sir,—In his review of the Blake bicentenary volume 
(Spectator, December 6) Mr. W. W. Robson men- 
tions the new Nonesuch Complete Writings of Blake 
only to suggest that I have made a mistake about 
the date of the early draft of the ‘Laughing Song,” 
and refers to a note I contributed to Notes and 
Queries in 1910. If Mr. Robson will read the note 
on p. 884 of the new edition he will see that I 
have expressly stated that, although the poem is 
written on the fly-leaf of a copy of Poetical Sketches, 
it is not in Blake’s hand. I suggested in 1910 that 
this poem, with the two others, might have been 
copied in before Mrs. Flaxman inscribed the volume 
in May, 1784, but it afterwards became clear that 
they were more likely to have been composed and 
copied later, ‘about 1787’ being a probable date. The 
exact date must remain uncertain.—Yours faithfully, 
London GEOFFREY KEYNES 


THE POLITICS OF ENVY 

Sir,—I disagree with the main contention of Charles 
Curran’s article ‘The Politics of Envy’ that lower- 
grade workers are wanting to move back to a non- 
differentiation in rates of pay. _ 

As a manual worker and as a clerk over the last 
few ,years I have had a chance of observing a 
growing resentment against non-differentiation. 
Especially in nationalised industries where accidents 
of circumstance may make one man’s job much 
more arduous than another’s who may be doing 
the same type of job for the same rate of pay— 
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the hard-pressed one simply doing more of it than 
the other man. For instance, some railway stations 
are rich busier and yet more poorly equipped than 
others—particularly rural ones—are. Also in places 
where skilled and non-skilled work happens to be 
integrated in a common piece of work done side 
by side by skilled and unskilled workers—where 
in point of fact the latter’s pay packet can be much 
the bulkier. 

‘The worker may, when politically roused (very 
seldom now), shout non-differentiation, but what he 
mutters in private is distinctly otherwise. He likes 
to get more more than he likes to get as much; it is 
only the shibboleths of egalitarianism that super- 
ficially bemuse him. It is a strange thing to notice that 
though a group of workers may be paid at a fixed 


and equal rate of pay and therefore know each... 


what his fellow. gets they still count their wage 
money privately after being paid as though their pay 
is still a different and a to-be-guarded secret. Even 
in the Forces I used to notice that though leaving 


our open pay-table with monotonously bawled-out,” 
uniform sums of money few men openly checked’ 


their money, and at a rate checkable by watchers. 


I would say that if it were, if it becomes, possible ' 


to eliminate altogether the soap-box slogans still 
lingering from soap-box days of long ago, to mouth- 
wash some Left-wing politicians (they cannot be 
brain-washed), Socialism as politics would rapidly 
assume the proportions of today’s Liberal adherence, 
—Yours faithfully, 

T. W. GADD 
86 Trimpley Lane, Bewdley, Worcs 


BEHIND THE TIMES 


Sir,—In your Christmas number there was a most 
amusing review by Mr. Bernard Levin of Talking of 
Books, by Oliver Edwards. The humour included a 
personal battering of Sir William Haley, which ¢he 
writer ended with the phrase: ‘impregnable in an 
armour of conceit plated with stupidity, nothing can 
touch him.’ Mr. Levin and you must believe this to 
be true, as you would not deliberately hurt an un- 
offending person for entertainment. 
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CHARLES P. 
McVICKER 


‘A scholarly and comprehensive account 
of the internal developments in Yugo- 
slavia since 1945, through which Tito 
achieved this remarkable triumph over 
Stalinism. After a brief but useful 
chronological summary of events up to 
1950, Mr. McVicker methodically 
analyses the structural changes which 
have been introduced in Yugoslavia 
since that date in a series of chapters on 
the federation itself, on de-centralization, 
and on the economic, agricultural, ad- 
ministrative, social and legal reforms.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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I don’t know what the person who received the 
battering thought or felt; but I think no one feels 
nothing when battered with personal remarks. You 
have yourself courageously attacked Mr. John Gor- 
don’s personal abuse of various people. May I sug- 
gest that all journalistic personal abuse has something 
in common? (And please realise that I am not 
questioning the propriety of Mr. Levin expressing his 
literary and political judgments as forcefully as he 
pleases, but only that of his personal remarks.) The 
common factor is that the person abused is always of 
a certain type. No ‘ordinary’ person, with whom 
readers could identify themselves, gets personally 
abused in the press. The personally abused are not 
only ‘special,’ but of certain particular categories. The 
most obvious of such categories are film stars, 
royalty, high society, erring priests and clergymen, 
Communists and convicted persons. People in all 
these categories are, of course, newsworthy and their 
public doings certainly should be reported and 
criticised. But what makes them specially subject to 
personal molestation by the press? It is that for 
various reasons none of them is able to reply to a 
personal attack. Either they may not; or they would 
not; or no one would heed them if they did. We 
journalists know very well who can answer a per- 
sonal attack and who cannot. Haley plainly cannot; 
he would only make himself ridiculous if he did. He, 
therefore, is one of the ‘Aunt Sally’ figures who may 
be abused with impunity. 

May I be allowed to say that I think he is one of 
the most fair-minded, honourable, generous, cour- 
ageous, intelligent and likeable men in journalism 
today? Whatever may be the impression given by his 
literary style, he is also one of the most modest. He 
may make all sorts of esthetic and other mistakes, 
such as mistakes of lifemanship: but he will never 
make the mistake of ‘sitting in the seats of the scorn- 
ful,’ which has always seemed to me one of the chief 
occupational hazards of our peculiar trade —Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID ASTOR 
The Observer, 22 Tudor Street, EC4 


[With Mr. Astor’s generalisations we have every 
sympathy; but are they relevant in this instance? it 
is surely odd to put the editor of The Times in the 
category of royalty and of fallen priests, unable to 
answer press criticism. He is a journalist; and if a 
journalist cannot answer back, who can? But in any 
case, if Mr. Astor looks again at the review, he 
will see that Mr. Levin was criticising not the per- 
sonality of the editor of The Times, but the literary 
persona of the pseudonymous Oliver Edwards; in 
other words, criticising ‘public doings’ which in Mr. 
Astor’s own words ‘certainly should be reported and 
criticised."—-Editor, Spectator.] 


AN ANATOMY OF HYSTERIA 

Sir,— Your eager-beaver readers are so determined 
to establish that Right-wingers are upright, down- 
right, forthright Puritans and Left-wingers the oppo- 
site, and vice versa. I doubt if Mr. Muggeridge and 
Lord Altrincham are as concerned with the political 
views of the cretins who sent them obscene letters. 

I am sure they would much prefer your readers 
to devote their energies to discovering how they 
(Mr. M. and Lord A.), or their secretaries, might 
avoid reading misguided missives. 

My advice is that when Mr. M. and Lord A. 
again write articles likely to arouse the dirt-slingers’ 
wrath they follow Bernard Shaw’s example and 
publish a request that correspondents should write 
the word ‘obscene’ on the top left-hand. corner of 
their envelopes.—Y ours faithfully, 

DEREK ROBBINS 
Old Brewery House, George Yard, Andover, Hants 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Magee made his point clearly, and, with 
respect, I did not miss it. 

Granted the obvious fact that neither political 
party can claim a superior moral standing, then, in 
my submission, the most probable answer to Mr. 
Magee’s question is that it does not arise. Were it 
asserted that scurrilous letters pass more often from 
Right to Left, this might not be worth disputing. 
But Mr. Magee, as I understand him, claims that 
the whole of this disgusting correspondence comes 
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from the Right. If he did not mean this, then ‘jn. 
variably’ does not mean what one of us thinks it 
means. 

If Mir. Magee’s claim is established, then his ques. 
tion calls for serious consideration, and I for one 
would be very interested to know the answer, But 
a mere ipse dixit does not establish the claim; and 
my intention (which I thought was clear) was to 
indicate that it might be unjustified. I have no eyj- 
dence to controvert Mr. Magee’s startling propo- 
sition; but in the absence of cogent supporting 
evidence, I simply do not believe it.—Yours faith. 
fully, 

P. R. MURSELL 
Cumbrae, Woodland Drive, East Horsley, Surrey 


PASSCHENDAELE 


Sir,—Mr. Liddell Hart seems anxious to prove that 
my father’s decisions to continue the battle of 
Passchendaele were not due, among other reasons, 
to the low state of French morale at that time, He 
argues that my father trumped up this excuse ten 
years after the event at a time when a great deal 
of damning evidence was coming out about the 
battle. It is for the historians to weigh up the pros 
and cons of all this evidence, but for Mr. Liddell 
Hart to say that the Diaries do not mention the 
factor of French morale is simply not true. Nor is 
it true that the only evidence for my father’s fear 
of a French debacle came from statements made 
long after the event. Mr. Robert Blake, in an article 
in the Daily Telegraph on May 26, 1949, wrote: 


An unpublished memorandum prepared for 
Lord Haig by General Kiggell and General 
Lawrence in December, 1918, and annotated by 
Lord Haig, says: 

‘He [General Pétain] paid a hurried visit to 
GHQ and begged Sir Douglas Haig to continue 
to attack the enemy so that the French Army 
might have time to recover.’ 

These words were written just over a year after 
the Passchendaele offensive had ended. There are, 
however, references in contemporary documents, too, 
which imply that Lord Haig must have had this 
motive in his mind. 

On June 2, 1917, on the occasion of a visit from 
Mr. Churchill, he writes in his Diary: 

I urged the necessity of dealing a powerful 
blow at the present time, and that I doubted 
whether our French allies would quietly wait 
and suffer for another year. 

On June 28 he writes: 

I had a long talk with Sir Henry Wilson. He 
thinks that by the British continuing the offen- 
sive is the only way to save France. 

On June 12, in a memorandum for the War 
Cabinet, Lord Haig pressed the same argument. On 
September 1, a month after the offensive had begun, 
he wrote: 

The result of our pressure on Ypres is shown 
by the slackening of the German efforts on the 
Chemin des Dames. The French Army has con- 
sequently had the quiet time desired by General 
Pétain to recover from the Nivelle offensive. 

But on September 19, presumably after a further 
interview with Pétain, he wrote: 

In fact the French Army has not only ceased 
to be able to take the offensive on a large scale, 
but according to Pétain’s opinion its discipline 
is so bad that it could not resist a determined 
German offensive. 

As late as October 9 Sir William Robertson, whose 
views”on strategy were very close to those of Lord 
Haig, urged in a paper for the War Cabinet that the 
condition of the French was a reason for continuing 
the offensive. 


My father had at the back of his mind the con- 
stant dread of what would happen if the French did 
collapse. In the extract from the Diary for June 7 
my father described how General Pétain came to 
report about the recent mutinies. Mr. Liddell Hart 
quotes: ‘The situation in the French Army was 
serious at one moment but it is now more satis 
factory,’ but he does not quote the rest of the sen- 
tence—‘but the bad state of discipline causes Pétain 
grave concern.’ 
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ANDREA CHENIER 


GIORDANO 


Voted one of the works which opera-goers would most like to see revived, 
and produced with marked success at this year’s Dublin Opera Festival, 
Andrea Chenier is to be included in the forthcoming Drury Lane Italian 
opera season and is now offered on record in a thrilling performance out- 
standingly well recorded. Here is an excellent opportunity for all who want 
to see a new production of Giordano’s masterpiece to study the work at 
close quarters before seeing it and afterwards to have a fine Italian perform- 
ance of it permanently available to them. 


Andrea Chenier MARIO DEL MONACO 
ETTORE BASTIANINI 


RENATA TEBALDI 


Carlo Gerard 
Maddalena di Coigny 


with supporting cast and 


The Chorus and Orchestra of 
VrAccademia di Santa Cecilia 
conducted by 
GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 
LXT 5411/2 
Italian/ English libretto: 4/6 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SWo9 
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The most welcome gift of all! 


20/- bottle -° 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 




































AGGRA: The illustration is « 
tribute to the dashing waterman- 
ship of the cheerful Fanti paddlers 
who man the surfboats—a well- 
known feature of the waterfront 
of Accra. Plying between the 
shore and the ships of all nations, 
which lie at anchor over a mile 
out beyond the shoals, they skim 
fearlessly over the great waves, their sturdy craft 































loaded with all types of cargo from cocea beans to 
motor lorries. They play a vital part in the comm- 
erce of Accra, for the port hus ne deep-water 
harbour, though it handles about one-third of the 
imports ef Ghana. 

How long their skilful trade will continue to 
flourish is uncertain, for the great increase in the 
wealth and commerce of Ghana kas already led 
to an extension of the modern port facilities at 
Takoradi, while 17 miles to the east of Accra 


work is in pregress on a new pert at Tema. 





Accra is the capital of Ghana, a steadily progressive 
country with a population of over four and a half 
million people. 

Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in Ghana are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our branches 
in Accra and elsewhere are readily obtainable 


on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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GOODBYE 
TO ALL THAT 


by ROBERT GRAVES 


“Apart from its exceptional value as a 

war document, it has also the interest of 
being one of the most candid self-portraits 
of a poet, warts and all, ever painted. It is 

a permanently valuable work of literary 

art, and indispensable for the historian either 
of the First World War or of modern 

English poetry.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“A tremendous achievement. A generation 
that knows nothing of the sweat and mud and 
blood and tears ef Ypres and Passchendaele 
will find themselves spellbound by this 
astringent story.”—-S. P. B. MAIS. 


Revised & Extended edition just published. 


21/- net. 
SCHNABEL 


by CESAR SAERCHINGER 


“Mr. Saerchinger’s book presents to us the 
full man that Schnabel was. Those of his 
friends whose lives have been enriched by 
Schnabel will be grateful for Mr. Saerchinger’s 
comprehensive, definitive and engrossing 
book, which preserves the best of a rare 
artist and a rarer friend.” — 

NEVILLE CARDUS, Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Saerchinger was a personal friend of 
Schnabel and he presents a portrait of the 
man. A rounded and sympathetic account of 
his life and character.”,—-MARTIN COOPER, 
Daily Telegraph. 36/- net. 


GIGLI MEMOIRS 


by BENIAMINO GIGLI 


Gigli told his own story in this delightful 
book published earlier this year. Only a few 
copies remain. 

- “Rarely can such a life-story have been better 
told than in this charming book.”— 
PETER GRENVILLE, Music and Musicians. 
“There is a charm, a sincerity, a humility 
about this book which brings us very near to 
the real greatness of the man. And the 
quality of the writing itself is a literary 
achievement of no minor order.” — 
ERNEST BRADBURY, Yorkshire Post. 21/- net. 


THE ANALYTICAL 
CONCERT GUIDE 


by BIANCOLLI & MANN 


*“‘An immense repository of careful analyses 
of the standard orchestral repertory.” — 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR, New Statesman. 
796 pages crammed with information, 
intelligence, wit and authority.” —JOHN ELDER, 
Music and Musicians. 

“As a reference book for those who listen to 
orchestral music on records it is invaluable. 

I cannot recommend it too highly.” — 
MALCOLM PETERSON, Records and Recordings. 


42/- net. 
CASSELL BOOKS 





THE 


Mr. Liddell Hart also uses quotations from my. 


father’s Memorandum to Sir William Robertson 
dated October 8: ‘The one hundred French divisions 
may be estimated as fully equal to an equivalent 
number of German divisions,’ but he omits the rest 
of the sentence—under the conditions explained 
above.’ The condition of the German Army at that 
time is described in this Memorandum by my father 
as being very poor: ‘Nineteen of the German divi- 
sions now on this front are of poor quality, only fit 
for defensive on quiet fronts.’ In the quotation used by 
Mr. Liddell Hart about the French: “They are staunch 
in defence and will carry out useful local offensives, 
he omits the rest of the sentence—‘against limited 
objectives, the French Armies would not respond 
to a call for more than that, and the authorities 
are well aware of it.’ The inference is that while 
the German morale was low, that of the French 
Army was even lower. 

Such omissions tend to give the wrong emphasis. 
Mr. Liddell Hart’s letter provides ‘an excellent 
example of the perils of approaching an historical 
event with preconceived ideas which can only lead 
to wrong conclusions and partial truths and cause 
pain to the vast numbers of those who admire and 
revere the memory of a great soldier and patriot.— 
Yours faithfully, 

HAIG 
Bemersyde, Melrose, Scotland 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

Sm,—In his article ‘Landscape Lost,’ in the Spectator 
of November 22, Mr. H. E. Bates relates how ‘in 
one of the few remaining copses the local rural 
district council engages in the pleasant pastime of 
dumping raw sewage.’ This method of disposal, not 
only in copses but also on farmland within a village, 
seems to be a regular practice in some rural areas. 

It is surely important, therefore, that this matter 
be given very serious consideration in conjunction 
with the allied outrage of the pollution of river and 
coastal waters referred to by Mr. Hamilton, your 
correspondent of last week. 

It appears somewhat paradoxical for the Govern- 
ment to spend vast sums of money on child welfare 
clinics, health visitors, etc., when local authorities 
continue to foster such obvious breeding grounds 
of disease —Yours faithfully, 

PAMELA M. PARSONS 
The White House, Holmer Green, 
High Wycombe, Bucks 


DIVORCE AND AFTER 


Sir,—The Rev. Peter Wyld might find Dr. Mandell 
Creighton less ‘muddled’ if he quoted him accurately. 
‘Desertion’ for ‘discretion’ does slightly alter his 
meaning, I think! 

I would make the point that seeking a divorce 
may be not so much a breach of marriage vows 
as a seeking of legal recognition that a breach has 
taken place already. 

An ex-POW cannot, with the best intentions, ‘have’ 
or ‘hold’ a wife who has disappeared with somebody 
else. 

But, of course, Mr. Wyld must be free to hold 
his views and act according to his conscience, 
especially if he thinks this eliminates muddle. Will 
he allow the same freedom to those who take the 
liberal view? There is little difference in the strength 
of the case that can be made for either opinion; 
precedents and learned and devout opinions are 
nicely shared.—Yours faithfully, 

N. S. POWER 
Ladywood Vicarage, Birmingham, 16 

* 

Sir,—Pharos’s rudeness is immaterial; but his at- 
tempt to misrepresent to your readers the purport 
of my letter in last week’s Spectator seems matter 
enough to warrant my asking the kindness of a 
little more space to make clear what your com- 
mentator would confuse. 

My statement that marriage after divorce has 
been the law and practice of the Church of England 
since the Reformation does not rely on the cases 
of divorce confirmed by Act of Parliament prior to 
1857 (during the House of Lords debate on the 
Herbert Act of 1937 the number of such Acts was 
given as 450). I specifically pointed out that, accord- 
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ing to the Rev. R. Haw’s The State of Maztri 
(SPCK, page 93), second marriages after divorce ig 
the Church courts, and whilst the separated SPousey 
both lived, ‘were fairly common.’ I could have ade 
duced further evidence to the same effect, of co 
oa for my concern for your space.—Yours faith. 
ully, 


Ww.J.s, 
Kirton Rectory, Ipswich, Suffolk bi, 


[Pharos writes: “Whatever exception or exceptions 
Mr. Weir is relying on, he is surely taking rather 
too literally the adage that the exception proveg the 
rule.”—Editor, Spectator.] 


SAFETY HELMETS 

Sir,—Surely on this occasion Dr. Ritchie Russell's 
challenge and offer cannot go unheeded. He has for 
many years given convincing evidence that helmets 
for motor-cyclists are essential, and should be made 
compulsory. Personally, I prefer to call them ‘crash 
helmets,’ and thereby place the emphasis on danger, 
but that is not so important as the fact that the 
majority of people, more especially the young, are 
better ‘visualists’ than ‘auditives.’ They would there- 
fore be much more impressed by the grim evidence 
which the film would provide. 

In war time, for obvious reasons, little or no pub- 
licity was given to the misfortunes of our despatch 
riders, but I remember vividly in early. 1942 visiting a 
ward of some seventy beds in an East Kent hospital 
where the majority of occupants were in various 
stages of mutilation due entirely to misadventure with 
their lethal weapon—the motor-cycle. Indeed, at that 
time and later, it was customary to refer to the vehicle 
as ‘Hitler’s secret weapon.’ 

It is unlikely that Dr. Russell will be short of the 
unhappy material for the film he suggests; probably 
it would be best in the first instance if the convincing 
truth emanated from one centre, provided that it was 
emphasised that corroboration could also be readily 
produced from other medical centres up and down 
the country. 

In Edinburgh, no less than in Oxford, this problem 
has concerned us for years, and we would be only 
too willing to contribute to the lead that has always 
been so ably advocated by Dr. Ritchie Russell— 
Yours faithfully, 

JAMES K. SLATER 
7 Walker Street, Edinburgh, 3 


BRITONS 
Sir,—I do not like ‘Britishers’ any better than Mr. 
Clarke, but the trouble is that ‘Britons,’ though 
technically correct, is rather apt to conjure up visions 
of large woad-clad gentlemen whirling about in 
chariots.—Y ours faithfully, 

F, YOUNGHUSBAND 
London, WC2 


TINKERING WITH HISTORY 

Sir,—The public relies on its historians for faithful 
reports on the documents they scrutinise. Mr. 
Barraclough’s review (rather accurately entitled 
‘Tinkering with History’) of Professor Popper's 
Poverty of Historicism is an unfaithful report. It 
contains unpleasant innuendoes, cleverly misleading 
suggestions and some downright errors which | 
should like to expose in the interest of historical 
accuracy. 

Mr. Barraclough suggests that, under ‘the guise 
of a piece of rigorous analysis,’ this book is really 
part of a Right-wing intellectual counter-attack. This 
book was not directly concerned with political 
values. But anyone who has read the same author's 
more political book The Open Society, with its im 
sistence on the need for social reform and for greater 
equality, will find Mr. Barraclough’s suggestion 
pretty uninformed. Elsewhere, a responsible reviewer 
of The Poverty of Historicism has described its 
author as a ‘philosophical radical,’ a description 
which most people would consider just. 

Mr. Barraclough complains: ‘The trouble is that 
we seem to have heard most of it before.’ The unwary 
reader will infer that Popper was using second-hand 
arguments. Actually, this is Mr. Barraclough’s way 
of introducing the fact that the book is a revised 
version of a series of articles first published about 
twelve years ago. 
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“4t is well worth reading, particularly by those 
who can see through its arguments.’ Perhaps Mr. 
Barraclough will be kind enough to tell me of any 
published refutation of its arguments. In the course 
of.a very thorough survey, published in 1952, of 
recent work in the philosophy of history, Mr. L. J. 
Cohen stated that he had seen no attempt to refute 
Popper’s arguments against historicism. Last summer 
I carried out a survey for UNESCO in this field. I 
came across only one criticism of Popper’s argu- 
ments. It was a thoughtful study, but it overlooked 
one important fact which rendered it nugatory. Mr. 
Barraclough himself can hardly be said to have seen 
through the book’s arguments, since he has not even 
seen what those arguments are, His last paragrapn 
presupposes that the only alternative to historicism 
is ‘the view that history is one damned thing after 


the other.’ That this is mot the only alternative to 
historicism was precisely the argument of the con- 
cluding part of Popper’s book. Mr. Barraclough ap- 
pears to have given up on p. 149. If he had read on 
to the end he would have found a theory of histori- 
cal interpretation which shows how anti-historicists 
can make sense of an array of singular historical 
facts, and also the outline of an institutional theory 
of progress. 

In his last sentence Mr. Barraclough tries to dis- 
pose of Popper’s argument that wholesale reform is 
bound to be irrational with a pathetically inadequate 
metaphor, Fortunately, few readers of the Spectator 
will swallow his insinuation that the only thing which 
can put our society right is some revolutionary up- 
heaval.—Y ours faithfully, J. W. N. WATKINS 
I Holly Mount, NW3 


Contemporary Arts 


Disenchantment 


The Tempest, By William Shake- 


fo speare. (Drury Lane.) — The 
Tunnel of Love. By Joseph 
Fields and Peter de Vries. (Her 
Majesty’s.)—Paddle Your Own 
Canoe. By Max_ Regnier. 
(Criterion.) 

A ONcE in a while one comes up 


against a work of art whose imaginative power 
is so gigantic that it hardly seems to have been 
made for human interpretation. To touch 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with human voices, 
to turn Raphael cartoons into tapestries or mun- 
dane looms, even to look at Monet’s waterlilies 
with ordinary eyes is almost to destroy them. The 
Tempest is made of the same stuff, it floats 
through the walls of the mind like a ghost—talk 
to it, turn up the lights and it has vanished. 

The producer who invokes it must be the most 
tactful and self-effacing medium, blurring the 
outlines of reality, appealing to that small and 
special corner of the mind where ‘improbable’ 
and ‘impossible’ have no meaning. He is dealing 
with spirits, essences, abstractions; the concrete 
is out of place. 

These dogmatic assertions are prompted by 
seeing Peter Brook’s Stratford production, now 
given its wings at Drury Lane. Mr. Brook is very 
intelligent; he has a genius for outlines and essen- 
tials; he likes big sights and hard, strange sounds; 
he throws a clear, sombre light on things. He has 
imagination but it is the imagination of the 
architect rather than of the poet. In other words 
he is not the man for The Tempest, any more than 
he would be the man for A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

There are moments, of course, in The Tempest 
when the crude colours on Mr. Brook’s palette 
come into their own. The storm on ship-board 
is beautifully managed—a ship’s lantern climbs 
dizzily up one side of the stage and sinks sicken- 
ingly to the other side, leaving a hollow some- 
where beneath the floating rib which the sudden 
appearance of Prospero’s serene figure jolts some- 
where towards the boots. The comic scenes, too, 
are as good as one could wish, Patrick Wymark 
and Clive Revill giving Stephano and Trinculo a 
manic-depressive lunacy which is funny and at 
the same time pitiful. The staging of the masque 
in which Ceres and Juno are lowered in full 
panoply on a Victorian-looking cloud attended 
by maidens in iridescent tinsel seemed to me 
tasteless and ludicrous, but I am in a minority 
about this and it ma¥ be.’defensible in any case 
as a piece of pastiche. Alec Clunes, interred in as 
«rofulous and repulsive a skin as one could 


imagine, was a malignant and vastly effective 
Caliban. 

And yet what are these without that misty, 
Hesperidean eye in the centre of the hurricane, 
the island through whose thickets Ariel leads his 
bewildered victims to their appointed ends? 
Prospero’s cave is a muddy, megalithic affair, the 
undergrowth is sapless jungle foliage; the sounds 
and sweet music which haunt them are ‘concrete’ 
music introduced loudly enough to drown the 
music of some of the most lovely poetry in the 
world. ‘Most admired’ Miranda, whose appear- 
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ance should surely be another of the wonders of 
the isle, looks and behaves like a Roedéan girl 
got up for Greek dancing. Ariel (Brian Bedford) 
footing it with plodding featness does not help 
matters. 

There remains Mr. Brook’s trump card—Sir 
John Gielgud’s Prospero: it is perfect. This is 
one of the greatest and most moving performances 
I have ever seen. The aloofness, the troubled 
harshness of a visionary are not sympathetic 
characteristics and Gielgud does not try to tone 
them down; his Prospero is complete master of 
the situation as he is of the elements, and he is 
ruthless in bringing about his ends. When his task 
is accomplished he lays down his art with sadness 
but with decision. Yet while he has it he is still 
an artist delighting in his craft, a true magician 
with the supreme gift of transmuting things. His 
power nearly transmutes Mr. Brook’s sets and 
Miranda and Ariel and the goddesses, his voice 
nearly effaces the cacophonies of Mr. Brook's 
harsh island, but it cannot quite do so, and the 
sadness of frustration is on us. 

+ * * 

I fancy one cin detect a slight note of national 
hysteria in the two new comedies lately brought 
on for Christmas. Paddle Your Own Canoe is a 
hollow French laugh on the subject of the manag- 
ing female and The Tunnel of Love a slightly 
uneasy American giggle about certain periodic 
phenomena not, I believe, hitherto tapped as a 
fertile source of fun. I have a preference, probably 
vastly revealing, for the second, but in any case it 
is well worth seeing The Tunnel of Love for an 
inspired piece of U-Foolery by Ian Carmichael. 

DAVID WATT 


Taming the Shrew 


The Pajama Game. (Warner.)— 
Girl in a Bikini. (Cinephone.)-— 
The Market in Women. (Cameo- 
Royal.)—The Captive Cinema. 
(National Film Theatre.) 

THE battle between the sexes in 

political dress, love between official 

enemies, is a favourite subsection of 
the love story. Preliminary antagonism, with the 
girl as something of a shrew, simply asking for tam- 
ing, and the man something of a prig who clearly 
deserves debunking; a fiery coming together, an- 
tagonism melting in the heat; then a prize row, 
with tub-thumping and a restatement of every- 
one’s original views and position; and in the end 
the obstacles falling away, a triumphant recon- 
ciliation and general cosiness all round. This is 
the pattern, as we all know, and there is no need 
to give the plot of The Pajama Game, the Broad- 
way musical now rather stagily but effectively 
filmed, since it runs perfectly true to form, with 
the Grievance Committee of the Sleeptite Pajama 
Factory (Doris Day) falling in love with the Super- 
intendent (John Raitt). They get together at the 
staff outing, split up over the 74 per cent. rise 
demanded by the union and the fusing of the 
pyjama sewing machines as part of a go-slow 
policy, and are reconciled in the end when the 
boss’s crooked book-cooking is cunningly dis- 
covered with the help of a key that lives almost 
permanently round his secretary’s scrawny but 
approachable neck (Carol Haney’s). Ali this may 
sound drearily like a massed rally of the 

Puddlecombe-on-the-Slush Co-op., but it isn’t: it 

is funny, high-coloured and persuasively bouncy. 

Miss Day sets just the right tone of bravado, and 

Miss Haney, a waif with mouse-nibbled hair and 

a rather heart-rending exuberance, runs off with 

most of the acting honours. The 1,800 pairs of 

pyjamas, all in astonishing colours, do their 





bit. Directors: George Abbott and Stanley 
Donen. 

Girl in a Bikini: Glimpses of proletarian Rome, 
with rock ‘n’ roll, American-style dating and, of 
course, bikinis; and the Latin male suddenly 
popping disconcertingly up in a brother slapping 
his sister’s face for wearing (of all functional 
garments) a suspender belt. Mild comedy directed 
by Dino Risi in the current Italian manner, with 
everyone screaming his lines, and the movements 
looking as if they were shown at least at double 
speed; and the current Italian new girl, Marisa 
Allasio, a plump blonde with much head-tossing 
vivacity, who it has been suggested should be 
giving Sophia Loren some anxious moments (an 
idea that seems to me wildly far-fetched). This 
should confirm what everyone thinks of Italy as 
a place full of jolly extroverts and ruins. 

The Market in Women: White Slavery rears 
its ugly head to warn one about taking dark- 
spectacled old ladies across the street. Three un- 
believably unsuspicious Parisiennes are shipped 
off to the South American town of ‘Varacas’ and 
end up in what suddenly, among the wooden 
acting and the nonsense plot, looks (and was, | 
believe) sinisterly authentic—a _ barracks-like 
brothel. Corpses pile up at the end like the last 
act of Hamlet, and one of the White Slaves 
goes Ophelialy mad in a nightgown, strumming 
a lugubrious guitar. With Agnes Laurent, a snub- 
nosed blonde with that rather sleazy charm the 
French cinema has for export, and Georges 
Marchal as—well, I'd better not say what, seeing 
the whole (extraordinarily confusing) plot turns 
on it. Director: Maurice Cloche. 

The Captive Cinema: a thoroughly alive and 
kicking programme of British documentaries 
showing for a week from the I 1th at the National 
Film Theatre, made up of short, quickly- 
made reporters’ sketches for television—red-hot, 
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easily dated in atmosphere, unrehearsed and irre- 
sistibly human. It is cheering to see so much in- 
dividuality left among us, shown without the 
least straining after picturesque effect. The sub- 
jects are humdrum, their treatment is astringent 
and fresh. If your heart sinks at the thought of one 
called Sewers, it will lighten at the delightful 
sewer rat who chatters away about stinks and 
explosions as merrily as a broker about leaks. 
The programme is selected by Derek Prouse. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


Satch Haloed 


Tuts month's circumbendibus of 
records includes a dixieland jam 
, selections from movie 
tracks, cha-cha-cha, a 
Fats, a Como, a Crosby, a 
. Satchmo and (could we do with- 

out him?) an Elvis. 

Conrad Janis: Dixieland Jam Session (London) 
is a 1951 recording featuring a trombonist of 
that name, who first took up the instrument in 
1949. Here it is possible to say one of two things: 
either ‘he certa'nly made a lot of progress in those 
first two years,’ or ‘and it sounds like it.’ For this 
is a disappointing session, all the more so for 
having read on the sleeve that it included such 
jazzmen as Beb Wilber, Sutton, Schoebel and 
Pops Foster. 

Those who likéd the music from any of the fol- 
lowing films can hear efficient renderings of it 
by George Cates’s chorus and orchestra on Movie 
Moods (Coral): Picnic, Friendly Persuasion, 
Anastasia, Man on Fire, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, To Catch a Thief and others. 

On Oo la! Cha Cha (Felsted) Raoul Zequeiro 
and his band, sometime residents of Paris's 
L’Eléphant Blanc, play with authentic Cuban élan. 

Fats 1935-37 (RCA) consists of fourteen charm- 
ingly typical Fats treatments of such songs as ‘I’m 
a 100% for you,’ ‘Us on a bus’ and ‘Black Rasp- 
berry Jam.’ As good a Fats collection on one 
record as I have heard. 

It is interesting to compare the styles of Perry 
Como on We get Letters (RCA) and Bing Crosby 
on Bing with a Beat (RCA). Como has a relaxed, 
small combo backing, while Bing is accompanied 
by Bob Scobey’s Frisco Jazz Band. Como is 
superb, effortless and masterly in accoOmplish- 
ment: Crosby is pleasant, but no more. When 
will Bing find the answer to Frankie’s Riddle? 

On Louis and the Angels (Brunswick) Satchmo 
sings and plays a dozen songs about angels. Sy 
Oliver's chorus and orchestra provide a backing 
which is about as apt an accompaniment for 
Satchmo as the Dagenham Girl Pipers. But I 
could forgive the angelic possessor of that golden 
horn and that serrated larynx almost anything. 
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Finally, Elvis’ Christmas Album (RCA) is not 
as oxymoronic as the vision of Elvis in a choir- 
boy’s cassock might lead one to imagine. Elvis 
sings such Yuletide favourites as ‘O Little Town 


1957 
of Bethlehem’ and ‘Silent Night’ with surprisi 
sincerity. Can it be true that King’s College Choir 
not to be outdone, are planning to record ther 
Own version of ‘Blue Suede Shoes’? 

ROBIN DOUGLAS-Hoyg 


Addiction or Obsession? 


Ir is just five years since the man 
in the next flat told me that he was 
4 moving to Italy and I could have 
his television set, aerial and all, if 
I would take over the instalments. 
The next day he wheeled it in, set 
it up, and handed me the bill. 
Since then I’ve loved and hated 
television, rejoiced when the set has broken down 
and rejoiced again when it has been mended. 
Now, after five years, I find that I conform to 
the norms discovered by sociological investiga- 
tion here and in America. A veteran viewer, I can 
take it or leave it alone. I have returned to my 
pre-television habits. I will go out into the cold 
to see a movie, spend money on theatre seats, stay 
late at the club, bring home a pile of books and 
read them through. I will even walk out on a 
thriller to have just one before closing time. I 
have, too, rediscovered the pleasure of sound 
radio: of listening without having to look. 

Other members of the household have reacted 
in the same way. My daughter, once a red-eyed 
addict who had to be torn struggling from the 
set, will quietly leave it to get on with arithmetic. 
‘The other children told me I would be able to 
master it when I was eleven,’ she'll proudly say. 
Yet she does retain some obsessions. The current 
one is Emergency Ward Ten, which seems to be 
more intelligently done than most series items. 
One of the characters was depressed the other 
week because her unmarried sister was pregnant. 
We heard the children debating this and saying 
that it was impossible for a woman who had no 
husband to do any such thing. Had we shirked 
one of the harder parts of presenting the facts of 
life? It transpired, however, that to them the 
words father and husband, mating and marriage, 
are synonymous ané they thought that ITV 
was trying to suggest that this was a case of 
parthenogenesis. 

The other current obsession is the Thompson 
Family, BBC Children’s Hour Saturday night. To 
me this is the dullest picture of the tedious life of 
the suburbs that television has given us. Thompson 
is a struggling architect with two bright younger 
children, eleven plussing, and a dreamy older one 
who says that she will be confirmed when the 
spirit moves her, not when her godmother com- 
mands. The Thompsons are churchgoers and so 
respectable that the children are not to know a 
new neighbour because the son has been seen in 
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a pin-table saloon and his father has Spoken 
roughly to one of the family. This serial makes 
Little Women seem like a mad frolic. ‘But Daddy, 
it’s lovely, just like a real [ideal?] family,’ What's 
Thompson got that I haven't got? How are the 
Cowburns to keep up with the Thompsons? Fo, 
as I know, after five years’ experience, the prey 
sures will come. I shall be expected to lead the 
family to church, to be as cheerful as Thompson 
when my wife burns the porridge, and to be as 
kind and gentle to my old Mama as he is to hig 
(as mine is more like Grandma Grove than 
Grandma Thompson, she would be highly Suspi- 
cious of this kind of soft soap). 

My only addiction (it does not amount to obses. 
sion) is to plays. Unfortunately I did ten yeary 
hard as a dramatic critic and I have seen a good 
deal of television drama in the superior medium 
for which it was originally written. But judgments 
change. When, in the Thirties, I saw Elmer Rice's 
Counsellor at Law, high-pressure Broadway 
drama about manic-depressive tycoons was stil] 
somewhat novel and exciting. But the BBC pro. 
duction: on Sunday was like a burlesque of the 
American theatre. The Eastside Jewish Momma, 
the megalomaniac criminal lawyer son, the door- 
mat secretary, the seedy shammas, the faithless 
lady-wife needed only tunes and dances to make 
them as funny as Guys and Dolls. The acting and 
the production brought out all that was weak and 
ridiculous in Rice’s play. The other play I saw 
was like a parody of Shaftesbury Avenue pre 
sented by ITV. It was Sherriff’s Miss Mabel, a play 
about a lacy old lady who forges her sister’s will 
and serves her toadstool soup so that good works 
may be done with the legacies. The play might 
have made a useful one-act drama for amateur 
societies in the south of England. All the charac- 
ters conformed closely to life as it is lived in 
magazine stories and all the twists of plot were 
visible ten minutes before they happened. This 
always gratifies the vanity of an audience. 

The great disappointment for the week was the 
film of the Savage Club Centenary Dinner. I 
expected wit and style. There was a glimpse of 
these qualities in Moiseiwitsch’s few words. The 
rest of the speeches took me back to the days 
when I suffered so much from rotarian humout 
and masonic oratory, just ‘because I was the 
second best shorthand man on the Blackpool 
Times. 

JOHN COWBURN 
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And Even Now 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


BELONG,” said Max Beerbohnm, ‘to the Beardsley 

period.’ But he said it in 1895, the year in 
which Wilde was prosecuted and the Nineties, 
though but half-way through, came to a hideous 
end. Easy enough for us now to see that the jig 
was up, that the worm of decadence was already 
at the heart of the age, that of all the work pro- 
duced by the writers and artists who were truly 
of the fin-de-siécle only a tiny handful of things 
were as good as their contemporaries thought 
them, and a vast quantity was simply. rubbish; 
easy enough, even, for G. K. Chesterton to write, 
in the dedication of The Man Who Was 
Thursday : 

And the green carnation withered, as in forest 

fires that pass 
Roared in the winds of all the world ten thousand 
leaves of grass. 

But Beerbohm was writing in the very middle of 
it all, before Frank Harris had gone to eke out his 
days peddling pornography on the Riviera, while 
the Yellow Book was at its apogee and The Savoy 
had not yet appeared, and when he was only 
twenty-three years old. Remarkable insight! Re- 
markable prescience! Remarkable young man, 
who had already published a volume entitled The 
Works of Max Beerbohm, and with its publication 
gravely announced his retirement, who survived 
sixty-one more years and who has not retired yet. 
For here is another volume from that infinitely 
fastidious hand, to recall with its reprints of his 
broadcasts that infinitely fastidious voice, and 
with its reprints of some more of his essays 
(‘narrowcasts,’ he calls them) that infinitely fastidi- 
ous mind. A few years ago Mr. Martin Secker 
edited an anthology of prose and poetry from the 
eighteen-nineties. There are thirty-nine writers 
represented, and the dedication is ‘To Sir Max 
Beerbohm, sole surviving contributor to these en- 
suing pages.’ Sole survivor, indeed: And the late 
Holbrook Jackson’s The Eighteen Nineties, per- 
haps the best—certainly the best known—book on 
the subject, which was published in 1913, is also 
dedicated to him. He was responsible for one of* 
Wilde’s best epigrams—‘The gods have bestowed 
on Max the gift of perpetual old age’-—and for 
one of Shaw’s most-remembered phrases—‘the in- 
comparable Max.’ What on earth did he have that 
the others did not have? 

The first quality one notices is the fastidious- 
ness. The polished exquisiteness of his style, with 
its effortless air of having been achieved with an 
Ouija-board, is not the exquisiteness of the 
Phraseur who polishes away until there is nothing 
left, as is so much of the work of contemporaries 
of his like George Moore and even Wilde. For, 
although ‘feline’ is an adjective that has been 
applied to Max Beerbohm, there is in truth no 
hint of the feminine in his writing. Nor is he a 
miniaturist, working away on his square inch of 
ivory like, say, Logan Pearsall Smith, who grew 
exhausted after a paragraph of his wistful navel- 
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contemplating. Beerbohm’s style is thoroughly 
robust, even, paradoxically, at its most delicate. 
Take such a passage as this, from Zuleika 
Dobson: 
To all Rhodes Scholars, indeed, his [the Duke 
of Dorset’s] courtesy was invariable. He went out 
of his way to cultivate them. And this he did 
more as a favour to Lord Milner than of his 
own caprice. He found these Scholars, good 
fellows though they were. rather oppressive. They 
had not—how could they have?—the under- 
graduate’s virtue of taking Oxford as a matter 
of course. The Germans loved it too little, the 
Colonials too much. The Americans were, to a 
sensitive observer, the most troublesome—as 
being the most troubled—of the lot. The Duke 
was not one of those Englishmen who fling, or 
care to hear flung, cheap sneers at America. 
Whenever anyone in his presence said that 
America was not large in area, he would firmly 
maintain that it was. He held, too, in his en- 
lightened way, that Americans have a perfect 
right to exist. But he did often find himself wish- 
ing Mr. Rhodes had not enabled them to exercise 
that right in Oxford. 
The balance and rhythm of this paragraph are 
immediately apparent to the least sensitive ear. 
The use of parenthesis, in its’ proper role as a 
device whereby a writer may reculer pour mieux 
sauter (and not, as some who are over-addicted to 
the parenthetical would apparently have it, a 
device for including afterthoughts in a sentence 
already planned before they occurred to the 
writer), is well exemplified in phrases like ‘how 
could they have?’ ‘as being the most troubled, 
‘or care te hear flung.’ The slightly archaic phrase 
(also a two-edged weapon in the hands of the in- 
experienced), like ‘large in area, or ‘of his own 
caprice,’ is also in evidence. And the digressive 
element, one of the most important ingredients of 
a really fine and polished prose (and most danger- 
ous of all when employed by the inexpert), is there 
too. Yet the total effect of the passage is one of 
vigorous, indeed almost testy, comment on the 
Oxford of which he wrote, more directly, in his 
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preface to that flawless book: ‘. . . my fantasy 
was far more like to the old Oxford than was the 
old Oxford like to the place now besieged and 
invaded by Lord Nuffield’s armies.’ 


For the fact is, Max Beerbohm was a commen- 
tator with opinions as bold, and as boldly held, as 
any of the noisier and more overtly engagé of his 
contemporaries. This has occasionally been recog- 
nised of his caricatures, which are among the most 
savage, as they are among the greatest, of exam- 
ples of that art. (There hangs on the wall of the 
editor's office in the Spectator his portrait of Sir 
Oswald Mosley—drawn while Mosley was still the 
great hope of the Labour Party and long before 
the rot had set in, yet with unfailing insight draw- 
ing him as practically all leg, tapering upwards to 
a tiny, tiny head which one feels can accommo- 
date only a tiny, tiny brain.) Yet his social and 
critical judgments in prose, however obliquely ex- 
pressed, were hard and challenging; they never 
encompassed the greater issues of the times, for 
his diffidence prevented him from becoming in- 
volved in controversies about which others were 
making so much more noise than he would ever 
be able to or wish te. But in his two fine volumes 
of dramatic criticisms, his essays, even, obliquely, 
in his short stories, his quiet voice is heard insist- 
ing on the values which for him were permanent 
—beauty and civilisation, grace and favour. And 
in these broadcasts he returns again to such 
themes—condemning the foulness of the murder 
on our roads, the hideousness of advertising, the 
nastiness of London (‘cosmopolitanised, demo- 
cratised, commercialised, mechanised, standard- 
ised, vulgarised’), looking back with an enlight- 
ened and justified nostalgia to the politicians, the 
music-halls and the actors of his youth, paying his 
tribute to friendship in a wonderful piece on 
George Moore. To the end, the style remained as 
pellucid, as firm, as ever; one is constantly, in this 
book, coming across some fine old word—rebar- 
bative, astriction, arride, limn, friable, ruth, im- 
presciently, quodlibetarian, illude—which is 
there only because no other word will quite do, 
and because the author thought that even sending 
readers or hearers to the dictionary was not too 
high a price to pay for exactitude and the 
maintenance of his standards. He mellowed to- 
wards the end—the sun at Rapallo had soaked 
into his bones, and he gave up drawing years 
before he died—but he never compromised. At the 
end of his life, as at the beginning, he praised the 
good and the beautiful and condemned the bad 
and the ugly. His ashes stand in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, of all preposterous places; but his courage- 
ous, civilised spirit is among us yet. It will be a 
poor day for us all when it is no longer so. 








Land of Dahori 


New Guinea is the Land of Dahori—a 
land of the day before yesterday and of 


the day after tomorrow. These tales 
brilliantly evoke both the place and its 
ptimitive peoples, now entering upon an 
era of violent change under the impact 
of Western civilisation. 16s. 
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THE 


The Biggest Paradox of All 


The Rise Of Modern Asia. By Ian Thomson. (John Murray, 18s.) 
Soviet Russia in China: A Summing Up at Seventy. By Chiang Kai-shek. (Harrap, 30s.) 


Tue pattern of the great eastward sweep of 
modern affairs is for such future historians as 
survive this age of airborne ironmongery; the 
contemporary journalists who paddle in the 
shallows must seize on the punctuation marks 
of history, variously defined as Turning-Points or 
Crossroads. Those of us who sweated and 
wrangled fretfully through the Bandung Con- 
ference of 1955 had no doubt even at the time 
that we were watching such a moment of truth 
and have no doubt still. Mr. Thomson, reaching 
down a fresh metaphor, calls it the ‘touchstone 
of the new age,’ and so it was. (The fact that 
the entire newspaper industry of London chose 
just that time to be on strike produced, I re- 
member, a slightly bizarre feeling of unreason- 
able leisure, and meant that the British public 
never to this day really caught on to the momen- 
tous significance of Bandung.) 

Since then, however, books on the Asian scene 
have been tumbling from the press like propitia- 
tions from a prayer-wheel, and it must be a 
pretty impregnable Anglo-Saxon who can now 
be unaware that he is a spectator today of the 
greatest national upsurge, in terms of multitudes, 
the world has ever known, and that without 
recognition of this fact most of the Western 
antics are almost meaningless. 

The two latest books on the subject are good 
examples of the useful and the useless way of 
approaching the theme. Mr. Thomson takes on 
the whole formidable Orient; Generalissimo 
Chiang broods on one aspect: himself. The one 
work is broad, detailed, fuil of research, a little 
arid, an important textbook. The other is an in- 
flated pamphlet, as valueless historically as it is 
politically perverse; the bletherings of an old 
Eastern Bourbon who has learned nothing and 
forgotten plenty, and the effect, where it is not 
slightly dangerous, is very sad indeed. 

Anyone who tries to define the Rise of Asia, 
or the Mood of Asia, or indeed the anything of 
Asia on a continental scale, has got a daunting job, 
since he has to make sense of what is uncontest- 
ably the vastest human concentration that ever 
existed on the earth’s surface. Every second man 
or woman walking the world today is an Asian, 
breeding twenty million more a year—2,000 more 
Asian mouths to feed and ambitions to be ful- 


filled every hour of the day. In this baffling place 
exist every paradox, every contradiction, every 
extreme—the highest mountains and the deepest 
ocean; the most abounding jungles and the 
bleakest deserts; the hottest and the coldest spots 
on earth; the most absurdly rich and the most 
grindingly poor; mystics so remote they scarcely 
need to breathe and politicians realistic enough 
to keep the world on the hop; the world’s oldest 
literature belonging to a community of whom 
only a tenth can even read, producing cultivated 
and sensitive philosophers and revered characters 
who spend their time standing on their heads in 
piles of cow-dung. And the proliferation of its 
political theories and potentialities are strictly in 
the mind-boggling class. 

Mr. Thomson cuts his way through each unit 
in turn with excellent economy, surveying first 
the individual sets of history, then examining 
the many countries’ present condition, their im- 
pulses both unifying and centrifugal, and the 
attitudes with which Europe and Asia confront 
each other today. He offers the evidence, not the 
dogmatic conclusions. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s Summing Up at Seventy, 
on the other hand, offers all sorts of conclusions 
and no especial evidence at all. This story of his 
revolutionary life from 1924 on should have 
been a quite absorbing sidelight on that obscure 
part of the Chinese record, but it tells us practi- 
cally nothing (the whole extraordinary ‘Sian In- 
cident’ of 1936, when Chiang was kidnapped by 
Chang Hsueh-liang’s men in an effort to force 
him to sign the ‘eight demands,’ is dismissed im- 
patiently in a couple of uninformative pages) and 
actually in places gives the impression of having 
been written by a man wholly out of touch with 
all modern reality, as may well be the cdse. The 
Generalissimo does not give us his measured re- 
flections on the past, which might have been 
valuable; only his extravagant theories for the 
future, which are very much the reverse. 

‘The only effective strategy against the Russian 
Communists’ protracted warfare is one of total 
war. I strongly feel that this is what the free 
world needs to adopt.’ Thus President Chiang 
—rtemote, obstinate, courageous, misled, dis- 
possessed, still calling from behind the American 
guns of Festung Formosa that the only way to 
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save mankind from the Communist H-bombs j 
to let him wage war on the mainland at last b 
would be pathetic indeed if one did not 
that it is Chiang, not China, who has Washi 
ton behind him; that it is still the Old Man of 
Taiwan whose emissary sits, waving his veto on 
the Security Council. That, even for Asia, is the 
biggest paradox of all. JAMES CAMERON 


Style and Rapt Fuzz 


Conrad: Sea Stories (Typhoon, Youth, The 
Nigger of the Narcissus, The Secret Sharer), 
(Hart-Davis, 12s. 6d.) 

Joseph Conrad and His Characters. By Richard 

Curle. (Heinemann, 21s.) 

One of the many illuminating things which Cop. 
rad told Mr. Curle was that Lord Jim, which wag 
begun as a story about the pilgrim ship episode, 
should have remained in that form. Most of ys 
would agree. It would have ranked beside 
Typhoon, Youth, Falk, The Secret Sharer ang 
The Shadow Line, most of which are collected 
together in this new edition, and which represent 
Conrad's central achievement. As it is, Jim's fix 
is sent grinding on into another dimension: he is 
squeezed dry by Conrad’s inexorable conscien. 
tiousness. The preparations for his death are ag 
elaborate and prolonged as the last act of Tristan 
and Isolde, whereas we should have taken leave 
of him as we do of the secret sharer, striking out 
into the darkness as the ship rounds the ominous 
cliff of Koh-Ring. 

This is a way of saying that Conrad is really 
closer to Dickens and Chekhov than to his self- 
appointed grand maitre, Henry James. Like the 
master he saw achievement in terms of curious 
difficulties, and his labours over Victory and The 
Secret Agent endeared them to him correspond- 
ingly; what came more simply had less appeal for 
him, but for us it is the other way round. Not that 
anything came easily—the marvellous rigours of 
his style saw to that—but one can’t help thinking 
that the rigours are more absolutely successful 
when exercised on some less ambitious occasion. 
He is at his best in sonatas and quartets, not in 
symphonies. The engrossed contriver of the full- 
scale subject is a fascinating Conrad, but a Con- 
rad who hovers always on the verges of unreality. 
The Secret Agent is damagingly reminiscent of 
The Princess Casamassima; in spite of its grue- 
some subject it is an unmoving book, and Conrad 
confirms this impression by telling us that he 
wished to attempt the sustained treatment of 
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as highly entertaining as any fiction.’ 
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lan Fleming's 


‘Mr. Fleming, recognised as a masterly story-teller, has gathered his information from ‘Mr. Blaize’ in some ten days of 
intensive cross-examination . . . an interesting picture of the diamond trade today.’ TRUTH 


The complete book with 35 illustrations and three maps, costs 12s. 6d. net 


Ernest Hemingway 


One of Hemingways’ greatest novels, Fiesta, is now appearing as a film calied The Sun Also Rises. Fiesta is a good-looking novel with a 
striking dust cover and costs 12s. 6d. net. Both these books are published by Jonathan Cape. 
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brilliant documentary is called THE DIAMOND SMUGGLERS 
‘Mr. Ian Fleming, in his exciting and richly fascinating account—first 
; _ told recently in the Sunday Times. . . . describes the extraordinary 
lengths to which smugglers will go. . . Mr. Fleming has compiled a narrative that, ringing true as fact, is at the same time 
SUNDAY TIMES 


‘The combination of a master thriller writer like Fleming dealing with the most fabulous of gems has produced an exciting book.’ 
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melodrama in an ironic form. No wonder we read 
the scrupulous paragraphs that itemise the stab- 
bing of Mr. Verloc with something of the same 
admiring degustation that we give to the beuf en 
daube in To the Lighthouse! It is the same with 
Under Western Eyes, and even the superb organ- 
jsation of Nostromo sinks beneath the porten- 
tousness of the several character studies. In Mrs. 
Gould, for instance, Conrad seems intent on 
some unrelinquishable significance, but it turns 
out that ‘the loneliest woman in the world’ in 
fact embodies the very familiar concept of a wife 
whose husband is more wedded to his work than 
to her. Trollope would have conveyed it master- 
fully, but James would not have seen it as a 
donnée at all, and Conrad’s treatment of it asa 
Jamesian figure in the carpet only results in rapt 
and magnificent fuzz. 
Mr. Curle’s critical method is to devote a few 
ges to each of the main characters in the six 
big books, and though this produces some interest- 
ing comment it is vitiated precisely by the fact 
that Conrad’s build-up of these figures is his least 
powerful and impressive side. How different are 
the people in the stories—Ransome in The 
Shadow Line with his staunch nature and his 
weak heart; MacWhirr, Freya, and the Nigger 
who comes aboard with his strange punning cry 
of ‘Wait!’—their natural strangeness is un- 
explained but profoundly apprehended. In these 
stories the sumptuous styie seems as natural as 
water, and the stylist is indeed Conrad the man 
and not Conrad the literary proselyte. 
JOHN BAYLEY 


True Revolutionary 


Seven Years Solitary. By Edith Bone. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 18s.) 
Wuat must chiefly strike those of us who were 
still paying into the Daily Worker Fund in 1949 
is that at that time Edith Bone, their corre- 
spondent in Budapest, was disowned by them. 
This pointless piece of treachery is explainable 
by the weakness and confusion resulting from 
perpetual gyration. 

Dr. Edith was neither weak nor confused; true 
revolutionary, old campaigner, she beat her 
gaolers by her single-minded contempt, enduring 
degrading privations amounting to torture, 
assailed by illness and the weakness of old age. 
She tricked them, ‘ribbed’ them, confounded 
them by their own Marxism and kept her sanity 
by exercising her agile mind and her ingenious 
hands. 

To my mind the story is more convincing than 
any other of its kind. Dr. Bone is the sort of per- 
son you believe, and it is her character that makes 
her book more important than just a heartening 
survival story. Her account of her terrible experi- 
ences is surfaced with a curious cheerful im- 
pregnability, a denial of ordinary feelings of 
depression, doubt and failure, which suggests a 
complete splitting-off of a valuable part of her 
personality. Was not this, perhaps, the price she 
had to pay for the very single-mindedness which 
made her a good revolutionary and brought her 
through alive, that watertight single-mindedness 
which masquerades as whole-heartedness? 

It seems characteristic that what finally de- 
cided her was not her inhuman treatment, which 
she could rationalise, but the lies in Russian text- 
books. At the same time she was aware, and as 
She says it weighed much with her, that some 
factor besides her own indomitability kept her 
from being killed off: the continual inquiries of 
friends and the British Government, which, 
since she held a British passport, did what it 
could to protect her. JEAN HOWARD 
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“a book to delight and enchant 
every child.” 


THE 


RED 
BALLOON 


With 48 pages of photographs from 
the —imany in full colour. 
12s. 6d. 


World Beneath the Waves 
GILBERT DOUKAN 


“Good on all aspects of underwater life.”—News 
Chronicle. Illustrated. 30s. 


A Century of 


Mountaineering 
SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


A review of past achievements published in commem- 
oration of the centenary of the Alpine Club. 
Lavishly illustrated. 30s. 


The Everest-Lhotse 


Adventure 
ALBERT EGGLER 


The story of the Swiss expedition of 1956. 
Illustrated. 215. 


The Jungle Was Our Home 
JOAN GERSTAD 


Mrs. Gerstad vividly recalls her married life on a 
beautiful but isolated island of New Guinea. 15s. 


From Earthquake 
Fire and Flood 


RONALD HEWITT 
A study of natural catastrophes from earthquakes to 


locusts, and the sudden chaos and misery which they 
bring. Illustrated. 18s. 


Social Change 


in the South Pacific 
ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 


Describes the effect of two hundred years’ contact with 
western life on the South Sea islanders’ customs. 28s. 


Forgotten Islands of the 
South Seas 


BENGT 
DANIELSSON 


The sweet and bitter daily 
life of the Marquesan island- 
ers by the red-bearded Kon-Tiki man. Illustrated. 18s. 








GREEK CIVILIZATION 
Andre Bonnard 


“A brilliant piece of work . . . the best popular 
introduction to Greek civilization . . . — PROFESSOR 
J. A. K, THOMSON. 

and impression. Illustrated. 30s. 


THE PAST IN PIECES 


P. E. Cleator 


+ a most readable book about archzology.”— 
Country Life. “. . . Mr. Cleator is a most lucid writer 
with considerable ability to stimulate the wider 
interest.” —The Sphere. Illustrated. 218. 


RUSSIA IN THE MAKING 
John Lawrence 


“An admirable survey of Russian history from the 
Varangians to Kruschev.”—a. J. P. TAYLOR in The New 
Statesman. 25s. 


PRINCE CHARLES’S 
PURITAN CHAPLAIN 
Irvonwy Morgan 
This biography of Dr. John Preston throws new light 


on the sudden rise of the Puritans from obscurity to 
political power (1604-90). 21s. 


Author of RICHARD II 


x 






WARWICK THE 
oa «| KINGMAKER 


A colourful biography of Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick—a figure hitherto neglected by historians. 
Illustrated. 30s. 


IN DAYS OF GREAT PEACE 
Mouni Sadhu 


A moving description by a European of the spiritual 
achievement and content achieved by Yoga. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA 
George Grimm 
Taking only those passages which have the mark of 


authenticity, the author reconstructs the original 
thought of Buddha. 42s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 

















Voltaire in Love 
NANCY MITFORD 


“Witty and absorbing.” —CyRIL CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times). “Not a dull page.’’—sir 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). “‘Unadult- 
eratedly delightful.” — JOHN DAVENPORT 
(Spectator). “In her element.”—J. G. 
WEIGHTMAN (New Statesman). ‘*Delicious.”’ 
—HOWARD SPRING (Country Life). 

2nd large impression. 2\s. 


Seven Years Solitary 
EDITH BONE 


“A prose epic. . . . She communicates to 
the reader an exhilaration and indeed a 


gratitude that such integrity exists . . . the 
humour and courage are extraordinary.” — 
Times Literary Supplement, 18s. 


and Diversions 
JAMES THURBER 


“This collection contains much of the best 
Funny Stuff of our time.”—CLAUD COCK- 
BURN (Spectator). 

Nearly 200 Thurber drawings. 18s. 


Undersea Explorer 
JAMES DUGAN 


“It is the gallant, gracefully gliding, and 
aqua-lunged Cousteau who brings to life 
this very beautiful Arabian Nights of the 
Sea.”-—DEREK MCCULLOCH (Daily Tele- 
graph). 

Superb undersea photographs in colour 
and monochrome, as well as diagrams. 15s. 


Then There Was Fire 
MINOU DROUET 


A new collection of poems, translated by 


MARGARET CROSLAND. 10s. 6d. 
. 

The Blue Chips 

JAY DEISS 

“Martin Arrowsmith brought up to date 
and turned inside out . . . the background 
is brilliantly drawn . . . the conflict bétween 
big business and science has produced an 
absorbing novel.’"-—JOHN DAVENPORT (OD- 
server), 15s. 


The Lost Sea 
JAN DE HARTOG 


“A book of powerful enchantment... 
reads like one of those gifts of the gods 
which come very rarely in a writer’s life.” 


—TOM HOPKINSON (Observer). 10s. 
Shadow of a Lady 
HOLLY ROTH 


“Adeptly contrived, the writing is terse and 
fluent, and the missing link of the problem 
is ingeniously forged.’’—Times Lit. Supp. , 

12s. 6d. 


2 new SIMENONS: 


“Well up to the high standard their pre- 
decessors have set.””— DANIEL GEORGE 
(Bookman). 


Maigret’s Little Joke 
The Stowaway 


lls. 6d. each 
HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Too Far Away From It All 


Journey to Java. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable, 21s.) 
The Sheltering Desert. By Henno Martin. (William Kimber, 25s.) 
Beyond the Pillars of Hercules: A Spanish Journey. By Madelaine Duke. (Evans, 16s.) 


Str Haro_pD NICOLSON travels to escape rather 
than to explore. Life on board ship affords him 
more time to pursue his studies than his commit- 
ments at home allow. Thus, when he set out in 
January this year for a trip to the Far East, he 
went armed with a pocket edition of every moral 
philosopher from Aristotle to Colin Wilson, 
determined to consider the problem of content- 
ment with special reference to the fact that ‘the 
maladie du siécle of the nineteenth century pro- 
duced languorous melancholy, whereas that of 
the twentieth century is distinguished by fear and 
anger.’ This investigation forms the central theme 
of Journey to Java. 

Sir Harold agrees with Aristotle that ‘action is 
happiness’ and assumes that his own contentment 
can be explained by the busy life he leads. 
Habitual melancholics, on the other hand, prob- 
ably suffer from some physical disorder which 
saps their energy, making them sluggish, bored 
and hence permanently discontented. Nothing he 
reads on the-trip alters his belief that ‘pessimism 
is almost always caused by the bodily humours.’ 
While personal complaints, such as defective 
glands or extreme ugliness, may explain many of 
the malcontents of the nineteenth century, one 
must look, I think, rather more to external causes 
to account for the fear and anger of the present 
generation. Sir Harold admits as much, but he 
achieves the astonishing feat of emphasising every 
possible cause except the obvious one—the 
hydrogen bomb. Any discussion of contemporary 
angst which isn’t based upon the constant pros- 
pect of universal obliteration must be largely 
meaningless. 

This major defect apart, the book is highly 
enjoyable. And anyone who presumes to mock 


| Sir Harold for his love of punctuality, his insis- 


tence on a daily routine into which the first bath 
and the first martini must fit exactly, the relentless 
allusions to classical literature, and the general 
feeling that even in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean the standards of Balliol, The Times and 
The Atheneum must be maintained, should be 
sent at once, by way of punishment, on a long sea 
trip with the other two books listed above as his 
only reading matter. For these are deeply depres- 
sing, based as they are on the misconception that 
some minor incident, such as a car breaking 
down, is not only necessarily more interesting if 
it happens in Africa rather than on the Kingston 
by-pass, but also that a series of such incidents 
strung loosely together make up a book. 

Of the two, The Sheltering Desert, by Henno 
Martin, is the more readable. It is the story of two 
German geologists who, at the outbreak of war, 
drove off into the Namib desert in South Africa 
rather than be interned. They lived there for two 
and a half years entirely on their. own wits. Re- 
peated descriptions of difficulties being overcome 
(e.g., how to catch fish without a fishing-rod) do 
lose their interest after a while, but even so a 
certain amount of the drama of their situation 
comes across. 

In Beyond the Pillars of Hercules Madelaine 
Duke goes on a quest for what she describes as 





RECENT books on mountaineering: A Century of 
Mountaineering 1857-1957, by Arnold Lunn 
(Allen and Unwin, 30s.); The First Ascent of 
Mont Blanc, by T. Graham Brown and Sir Gavin 
de Beer (O.U.P., 70s.); Mountaineering in Britain, 
a History, by Ronald W. Clark and Edward C. 


Pyatt (Phoenix House, 45s.). — 


‘the feel of eternity.” For various reasons, which 
she is quite unable to convey, she found this ‘fegr 
in ‘the mysteries of Spain,’ which provided her 
with a ‘workable symbolism’ for her own pet 
philosophy and satisfied her search for ‘th 
abstract made concrete.’ This will bore the reader 
who has visited Spain and be meaningless to the 
reader who has not. But then, as we are told in 
the introduction, the book ‘is not intended as, 
dull literary experiment in the art of writing’ 
WILLIAM DONALDSON 


The Dickens Monument 


Georgina Hogarth and the Dickens Circle. By 
Arthur A. Adrian. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


DICKENS soon grew to hate his wife, but there 
was no legal separation till 1858, by which time 
her ‘uninteresting conditions,’ as he called them, 
had supplied him with a large and trying family, 
Mrs. Dickens’s only known attempt at self. 
assertion was a little bpok entitled What Shall We 
Have For Dinner? Long before the separation she 
had been removed from all her responsibilities 
and they had been taken over by her sister, 
Georgina Hogarth. This movement from the silly 
woman to the high-minded was rather glossily 


, dramatised in David Copperfield. 


Miss Hogarth mothered both the novelist and 
his children, accepted his liaison with Ellen Ter- 
nan, saw to the voice jujubes for his readings and 
to everything else besides. Till his death in 1870, 
which takes us half way through the book, he 
thought of her as ‘a strong, simple, noble, devoted 
creature.’ After his death, for the remaining forty- 
seven years of her life, she was his vestal virgin, 
the unrelenting trustee of his reputation who per- 
formed such tasks as rescuing the chalet where 
he wrote his novels from being auctioned off by 
more enterprising relatives. The second half of 
the book, with all the true Victorian devotion to 
grief and remembrance, unrolls at one like a band 
of crape. When most of the children turned out 
badly, she was there to register disappointment, 
which appears to have developed into real dislike, 
though she was never less than dutiful. 

While the author regards the recent life of 
Dickens by Edgar Johnson as full and definitive, 
he also seems to see himself as making a necessary 
contribution to the biographical background. He 
wishes to kill the old impression that Miss 
Hogarth was a ruthless interloper and to give 
her an exemplary place in Dickens’s life. Since on 
his own admission this has already been done by 
Professor Johnson, however, and since the present 
book has little fresh to offer on Dickens or his 
work, it must rely for its appeal on the interest 
generated as a person by the subject herself. And 
all the author’s researches have been unable to 
bring her to life. ; 

Dickens was greatly in her debt. But what their 
relationship really was remains an open question. 
The way she turned eventually into a kind 
Patience, on the Dickens monument, all-hallow- 
ing and vestal to the last, suggests that it may have 
been fairly limited at the best of times. 

The book’s literary interest, therefore, is lean 
indeéd. And a!though its scholarly interest as 4 
book about Dickens is scarcely more substantial, 
it will speed in its trim Victorian format, at thirty 
sober shillings a time, to the archives of the 
English-speaking world—a_ conscientious book 


that need never have been written. 
KARL MILLER 
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| Cre sack and the saddlebag 


A merchant rode to market with a large 
Sack and a small Saddlebag. 

‘Miserable little Saddlebag,’ boasted 

the Sack. ‘My contents will fetch 

far more money than yours!’ But as it 
turned out, the Sack was filled with 
potatoes which fetched only a 

few shillings: the Saddlebag, filled with 
diamonds, sold for a fortune. 


Moral: GOOD THINGS OFTEN COME 


IN SMALL PACKAGES. 


Book Tokens, for instance ! They’re as 

easy to post as Chiristmas cards, 

but they are wonderfully acceptable gifts for 
people who like to choose for themselves. 


BOOK TOKENS 


this Christmas 
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SHAKESPEARE 


A PORTRAIT RESTORED 


Clara Longworth de Chambrun 


‘It is no wonder that a conspiracy of silence seems 
to have been woven around this most important 
and fascinating book, for it belongs with scholarly 
discretion to what Belloc used to call opposition 
history. When the facts are too strong for the 
official myth, the officials find it safer to ignore 
them. I cannot find a single instance in which 
Madame de Chambrun advanced a theory or stated 
a fact without quoting and, when necessary, 


explaining her authorities . . . It will be very unjust 
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if the English scholars on whom Madame de 
Chambrun loyally relies do not give her book the 


~ 


. . Knowledge of the 
Recusant background and her skill in relating this 
to the ascertained facts of Shakespeare’s life and 
the lives of his actual or near contemporaries puts 
her work in a class by itself. It is no exaggeration 
to say that she enables us to see Shakespeare in a 
new light . . . It was too much to claim that 
Shakespeare’s life is ‘‘no longer a mystery.”’ 
There is still a great deal more that we should 
like to know; but the unbiased reader will surely 
lay aside this book with the conviction that we 


know a great deal more than we imagined.’ 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT in The Tablet 
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‘To the notion that we know little or nothing of 
Shakespeare’s life, the Countess of Chambrun’s 
book is the complete reply. There is a wealth 


of contemporary evidence . . . Her study of the 


Abate thls 


Sonnets is masterly . . . Space is lacking to do 
justice to the full content of Madame de Chambrun’s 
book. She deals with the plays as they appeared, 
and has something illuminating to say about each. 
No serious student of Shakespeare in the future can 
afford not to read Madame de Chambrun’s monu- 
mental work. It is indeed A Portrait Restored. Her 
book is not more remarkable for its careful scholar- 


ship than for its imperturbable common sense... 





She is a great shooter-down of nonsense.” 
JAMES LAVER in 7he Month 


Royal 8vo. 410 pages 


35s. net. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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CHRISTMAS FARE 


Aspects of English History 
by CLAUD COCKBURN = (egns’) 


‘ab 





15s 


‘Glorious parodies of 
consequential historical 
writing and leader page 
thought.’ Daily Tele- 
*°, of graph. ‘Mad, and dizzy, 
ws and funny.’ Truth. ‘Irre- 
sistibly witty sketches.’ 
Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘A fascinating, 


Ta even uproarious chronic- 


effervescence ...to last the new year ler.’ Observer. 












through 
. 
OSBORNE Declaration LESSING 
WAIN TYNAN HOLROYD 
HOPKINS WILSON ANDERSON 
‘An important book.’ 
Observer. ‘All the tal- 


ented crew express them- 
selves with a zest and 
skill quite singular to 
this generation.’ News 
Chronicle, ‘They are 
vigorous, uninhibited, 
aggressive.’ The Times. 
Ilustrated. 18s 





talking turkey 


The Pen & the Sword 
by MICHAEL FOOT 800k Society Alternative 30s 


Non-Fiction Choice 


‘An exciting story excel- 
lently narrated . 

intensely dramatic.’ 
Observer. ‘Mr. Foot 
gives us a Swift of flesh 
and blood.’ Evening 
Standard. ‘Magnificent.’ 





Sunday Express. ‘En- 
thralling.” Spectator. 
Illustrated, 
something to get your teeth into 
100 years of the Halle 
by C. B. REES Sir Joke Barbirolti 21s 


‘A readable story, giving 
just emphasis to the 
orchestra’s achievements 
since it became indep- 
endent under the con- 
ductorship of Sir John 
Barbirolli.” Times Wkly. 
Review. ‘An engrossing 
and lively history of the 
orchestra.” The Star. 
Christmas music = Illustrated. 


Extraordinary Seaman 





by J. P. W. MALLALIEU 15s 
‘The life of Captain 
Cochrane, the most 


astounding fighter in the 
history of the sea. Tense, 
exciting, always on the 
move.” Sunday Express. 
‘A fascinating story.’ 
Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘Excellent.’ Even- 
a strong rum punch ing News. Illustrated. 








t 1 
1 SELECTED FICTION | 


‘A very distinguished col- 
lection.’ Spectator. ‘Su- 
perbly readable’ Daily 
Express. 

‘A fine novel.’ Daily Mail. 
‘Characters comealive tri- 





The Habit of Loving 
DORIS LESSING 


One Small Boy 


15s 


BILL NAUGHTON 18s umphantly.’ New States- 
man. Book Society 

Recommendation. 
‘Full of wit and inven- 

Summer in Retreat tion.’ Truth. ‘Bristli 
EDMUND WARD 15s __ with ability.” Daily Mail. 
* ‘A novel everyone should 
City of Spades read.’ Observer. ‘Dazz- 
COLIN MACINNES 15s _lingly funny.” Daily Tele- 
graph. Book Society 

Recommendation. 





trom MACGIBBON & KEE 
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New Novels 


Voss. By Patrick White. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 16s.) 
The Lost Sea. By Jan de Hartog. (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 
The Stowaway. By Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton, 11s. 6d.) 


AFTER gazing at Sidney Nolan’s magnificent 
wrapper for Patrick White’s novel Voss, and 
reading in the blurb that the story concerns an 
attempt in 1845 to cross the Australian continent 
and that Mr. White’s previous book, The Tree of 
Man, was compared to Tolstoy and Lawrence by 
distinguished critics, one begins to hope: will this 
be the Australian novel, a prose interpretation of 
the rugged story behind the Nolan ‘explorer’ pic- 
tures? In fact, the book attempts to be more than 
this and fails, I think, to be as much. It is written 
in a surprisingly mannered style, at times subtly 
expressive but often too consciously sophisticated; 
it is very long, and the ambitious, unwieldy con- 
struction conceals a tough professional compe- 
tence which ensures its readability on the simple 
narrative plane. But it is no straightforward 
historical-adventure saga; Mr. White is trying to 
create an Australian myth, and he loads his 
characters with allegorical significance, imposing 
it on them instead of discovering it in them. When 
he descends from the mystical-philosophical 
heights where an Ahab or a Prospero may 
breathe, he is forced to fall back on pastiche, for 
realism has been left too far behind. 

Voss, the German explorer, wants to prove that 
he is God; that is the purpose of his expedition, 
on which he is accompanied by eight men, two 
of whom are aboriginals. Their suicidal journey is 
a test of more than physical endurance; the shift- 
ing relationships of the explorers, the changing 
significance of the figure of the leader for each of 
them, are examined with fascinating complexity. 
The hostile country itself and the equivocal 
natives they encounter there are treated with an 
oddly formal simplicity, as if in a primitive pic- 
ture; emphasis is laid, probably with intention, 
on their spiritual development rather than on their 
physical experiences, so that the unspeakable 
hardships they sustain, although described in 
detail, are only faintly realised for the reader. 
Alternate chapters return to the conventionally 
bourgeois household of one of Voss’s backers, 
with whose niece he has achieved, on slight 
acquaintance, a mystical union. She is the spiritual 
witness, interpreter and participant of the great 
drama between man, God and nature which Voss 
is supposed to personiiy; she survives to see it 
distorted and established as legend. This girl is an 
extraordinary character, a Victorian saint 
reminiscent of the young Florence Nightingale; to 
create her, the author has had to borrow and 
invent, and he does not entirely succeed. Sydney 
gentility is observed with the same unrelaxed 
intensity as the dangerous splendour of the bush, 
and in these chapters he is guilty of over-writing. 
The final impression made by this book, remark- 
able for its grand design and intricate detail, is 
that Mr. White has fabricated a myth for his 
country instead of re-creating a true one, burying 
the immediate passion of the pioneer beneath a 
pretentious symbolism that has been added later. 
It is too literary, too talented perhaps, to be com- 
pletely genuine. 

On a much less ambitious level, Jan de Hartog’s 
short novel The Lost Sea is a complete success. 
This is a romantic boy’s adventure story treated 
with adult sophistication, about competitive fish- 
ing boats on the Zuyder Zee and an orphan’s 
escapade as ‘sea-mouse’ with the fabulous Black 
Skipper. It is written on three planes: as it actually 
happened, as the imaginative child interpreted it, 
and as he later recalls it, nostalgically fusing 
legend with fact. Whimsy is avoided (in spite of 


an interpolated mermaid story); so is heartj 
for the brutal joviality of the fishermen has almost 
the sinister quality of Breughel grotesques, Seni, 
mentality, a necessary ingredient, is rationed and 
the total effect is nearer to Kipling and Stevenson 
than to the recent, spurious exploiters of this 
genre—Paul Gallico and David Walker, fg 
example. 

The latest ‘straight’ Simenon to be translated, 
The Stowaway, is not one of his best; the Writing 
tends to be slack and the mannerisms obtr. 
sive. The background, Tahiti, is established jg 
the familiar manner by an insistent, Selective, 
claustrophobic use of detail, and emerges ag 
vividly two-dimensional as a poster; the plot is 
routine. Yet, of course, one reads on, absorbed, 
to the end; the mechanism of his technique maybe 
exposed by use and even creak a little, bui it still 
works. FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Not so Sparkling 


The Diamond Smugglers. By Ian Fleming. (Caps, 
12s. 6d.) 


THE substance of Mr. Fleming's book is a series 
of reminiscences by a pseudonymous ‘John 
Blaize,’ describing his experiences as an official 
of the International Diamond Security Organisa. 
tion. This organisation was established by the 
Diamond Corporation—the company which con- 
trols the marketing of almost all the diamonds 
mined in every territory in Africa—as part of its 
campaign against the smugglers. The trade in 





Best Thrillers 


Thunder on the Right 


MARY STEWART 


The new thriller by the author of Madam, 
Will You Talk?, set in the Pyrenees, 
graphically written and full of atmosphere. 


“Completely captivating.” Manchester 
Evening News. 12/6 net. 
Death of an Ambassador 


MANNING COLES 


Twenty-first case, set in Paris, of Tommy 
Hambledon, “a pleasant hero, resourceful, 
funny and practically indestructible ... 
Diverting.”” Pat Wallace, Sunday Times. 

12/6 net. 


The Woman Delia 


PETER PIPER 


Romance mingles with detection in this 
story of passion in a lovely Irish setting. 
“Mr. Piper skilfully develops a first-rate 
bit of detection.” Nottingham Evening 


Post. ; 
“Refreshingly nostalgic.” | Manchester 
Guardian. 12/6 net. 


The Tyler Mystery 
PAUL TEMPLE 


The famous radio detective breaks into 
print, in a “rattling good murder thriller. 
Manchester Evening News. 12/6 net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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illicit diamonds is described as ‘the greatest 
smuggling racket in the world’; and it is clear 
there are many people and a great deal of money 
involved in the business. 

When we get down to cases, however, the diffi- 
culty is—as Mr. Fleming himself admits—that 
realistic writing about such matters is likely to be 
full of loose ends, and drabness and despair’; and 
the reader who goes to the book in search of high 
adventure may find that the malefactions of 
‘Sammy Silberstein’ and ‘Henry Orford’ and ilie 
rest are no more necessarily thrilling to read about 
than a place like Kimberley, say, is to visit. On 
the other hand, Mr. Fleming has not given him- 
self nearly enough space to individualise—and 
thus make interesting, for another reason—the 
very drabness and shabbiness of the people and 
the operations he describes. The author does try 
hard to generate the thriller atmosphere, with 
many significant asides, and even more significant 
reticences; but the material he has gathered to- 
gether is recalcitrant. (It should be said that the 
publishers try hard too: they include one photo- 
graph of ‘Frau X trying on the “iron brassiere” ’ 
and another of ‘Mrs. Y—caught!’ though there 
is no mention of either of these ladies-in the text.) 

The most interesting section of the book is that 
dealing with the situation in Sierra Leone. Ap- 
parently there are hundreds of square miles of bush 
in that country being cheerfully worked by gangs 
of illicit African diggers, though the rights to the 
ground belong to the Sierra Leone Diamond Cor- 
poration. At the time when Mr. Fleming wrote, 
conditions in the bush made it impossible for these 
illegal squatters to be turned out of the area, and 
there was nothing that the Diamond Corporation 
could do but to surrender some of its rights, legalise 
the squatters—and then buy the diamonds from 
them, as it was already doing with those diamonds 
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suggests these 





thrillers for your 
Christmas reading 


enjoyment. 


RIGHT FOR MURDER 
| Lionel White 


‘A crackling return to form by the author of Clean 


Break. First-person narrative by a complex-burdened 
architect who overhears a plot to rob his own | 
company, and graduates from conspiracy to murder. | 
Quite outstanding.” Phillip Oakes, Evening Standard. 


‘Ingenious, exciting and as near plausible as 
dammit.” Christopher Pym, Spectator. 


‘Very lively, you may not altogether approve, but 
you won't putit down.” Julian Symons, Books and Art. 


| LEAD WITH YOUR LEFT 
| Ed Lacy 


Violent, well characterized, and almost aggressively 
readable. Put it down if you dare.” 
Phillip Oakes, Evening Standard. 


‘There is an air of authenticity about the police 
routine, well above average.” 
Julian Symons, Books and Art. 
10s. 6d. each 


T. V. BOARDMAN & COMPANY LTD 

















smuggled by the squatters across the border into 
Liberia. This is the stuff for a large-scale farce 
. or for some serious political reflection; but 
Mr. Fleming’s book seems to indicate that there 

really isn’t much in it for a writer of thrillers. 
DAN JACOBSON 


It’s a Crime 


Underdog. By W. R. Burnett. (Macdonald, 
10s. 6d.) The cartographer of the asphalt jungle 
maps out another of the big-city landscapes in 
which ward bosses with luscious wives run politi- 
cal caucuses, play for big money in illegal 
gambling parlours, and frame little men between 
puffs of their cigars. Nobody writes this kind of 
thing better, and it’s still a pretty exciting kind of 
thing. 

Maigret’s Little Joke. By Simenon. (Hamish 
Hamiltqn, 11s. 6d.) Slender little piece, in which 
Chief-Inspector Maigret, on leave, idling in the 
cafés of Paris, helps to solve a murder mystery 
by reading the local newspapers and sending 
anonymous little chits to his deputy at the Quai 
des Orfévres. Vin ordinaire, rather than vintage 
Simenon, but drinkable. 

Cold Steel. By James Warren. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Very good, briskly written, mystery-cum-thriller 
which begins with a drunken husband's insuper- 
able, and very violent, objections to his pretty 
wife’s going on the stage, and takes in some excit- 
ing up-and-downers in some shabbily authentic 
London settings. 

She Died Because . . . By Kenneth Hopkins. 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) Relentlessly funny caper, 
with a brace of comic-strip absent-minded profes- 
sors peering over their spectacles at the clues the 
cops had missed, and having their thighs pinched 
in Soho. Mr. Hopkins can write, and his jokes will 
convulse the Early English Text Society, but 
enough is as good as a feast, and enough for this 
reviewer is about a couple of pages. 

In the Queen’s Parlour. By Ellery Queen. (Gol- 
lancz, 15s.) Fifty fragments of the flimsiest sort 
of journalism, most of them very passé, spread 
very thinly over 180 pages; including such essays 
as one on how many fictional detectives are 
named Fox or Wolf. At fifteen bob a copy, this 
short-weight rag-bag of a book is a damned 
impertinence. 

Shadow of a Lady. By Holly Roth. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) A red-haired young woman 
disappears in France; a red-haired young woman’s 
corpse turns up in a trunk in Norfolk; and a lively 
young American woman’s priggish English lover 
is tried for her murder. The style is so winning 
and the plotting so deft that although coincidence 
jumps in at every chapter, disbelief disappears at 
every paragraph. 

Apostles of Violence. By Douglas Perring. 
(Hale, 10s. 6d.) Behind the lurid and ill-drawn 
wrapper is a well-written, well-imagined, though 
slightly over-plotted novel of adventure in the 
Northern Italy of the Allied occupation, when 
partisan gangs roamed the mountains, clenching 
their’ Communist fists, and no story about 
Mussolini and his treasure was too wild for belief. 

Dead and Not Buried, By H. F. M. Prescott. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) A whiff from 
Cold Comfort Farm blows through this one crime 
story committed by a distinguished historical 
novelist twenty years ago, and now reissued. The 
aptest comment on it is its title. 

The House of Crystal. By Hans Kades. (Angus 
and Robertson, 13s. 6d.) Over-long, over-popu- 
lated ponderosity translated from the German 
about a suicide that was possibly a murder in a 
scientific stronghold high in the Austrian Alps. 
A good, long, indigestible read to doze over on 
Boxing Day. CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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GALLICO 


THOMASINA 


The new best-seller by the author of 
The Snow Goose and Jennie, already 
in its 3rd large impression  15/- 


DOCTOR IN LOVE 


The latest success by the author 
of Doctor in the House. “The top 
laughter standard” BIRMINGHAM 


BATES 


SUGAR FOR THE 
HORSE 
“Twelve beautifully written Uncle 
Silas stories. Edward Ardizzone 
illustrates with charm” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 12/6 


WALKER 


THE EATING VALLEY 


“A minor masterpiece if ever I 
saw one... . A quietly magnificent 
achievement” PETER GREEN 

(Daily Telegraph) 12/6 


MITCHELL 


THE TWENTY-THIRD 
MAN 


“Mrs. Bradley is easily the best 
woman detective in fiction’ NEWS 
CHRONICLE. “A _ bizarre, fasci- 
nating and entertaining book” 
TATLER 13/6 



































THE SKI RUNS 
OF 


SWITZERLAND 
JAMES RIDDELL 


“The most useful vade mecum for 
expert and beginner alike” sIR 
ARNOLD LUNN. “A really splendid 
volume” ANNE MORLAND (S. Times) 
Many maps and illustrations 35/- 


£ MICHAEL JOSEPH 






















































RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
published these outstanding 


books in 


1957 
The True Blue 


MICHAEL ALEXANDER 
30s 


A Sociable Plover 
ERIC LINKLATER 
16s 


The Spy’s 
Bedside Book 


GRAHAM & HUGH GREENE 
1558 


Letters to 
Lady Cunard 


GEORGE MOORE 
27s 6d 


The Spotted Deer 
J. H. WILLIAMS 
21S 


No Passport to Tibet 
F. M. BAILEY 
258 


The Last Migration 


VINCENT CRONIN 
16s 


Ark Royal 


WILLIAM JAMESON 


30S 


Candles in the Sun 
LADY EMILY LUTYENS 


2558 


Invasion 1940 
PETER FLEMING 
255 














HART-DAVIS 


| in his skilful 





St. Paul’s in its Glory 


A History of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edited by 
W. R. Matthews and W. M. Atkins, with a 
Foreword by Sir Ernest Barker. (Phoenix 
House, 50s.) _ 

Tuis volume covers a wider ground than any of 

the previous studies of St. Paul’s; it tells the story 

of the cathedral from 604 to the present day. 

The editors have collected a galaxy of talent 
for their purpose. Professor C. N. L. Brooke is 
responsible for the pre-Reformation period, and 
hands St. Paul’s becomes a 
microcosm of the medizval Western church, as 
well as a type of the cathedrals of secular canons. 
Pluralism, non-residence, the development of the 
system of residentiaries, quarrels between bishops 
of London and the chapter—all pass before the 
eye in a vivid panorama. 

From the splendid ecclesiastical pageantry of 
medizval St. Paul’s to the changes of the sixteenth 
century is a sombre theme, to which Dr. E. F. 
Carpenter, Canon of Westminster Abbey, does 
justice; mingling sympathy with the ideals of the 
Reformation and distaste for some of its methods 
in proper proportion. 

The story of the new St. Paul’s is by Dr. Tindal 
Hart, who has profited by his researches into the 
Tanner MSS and other sources, to tell the 
chequered history from 1660 to the age of reform. 
Some of the most distinguished deans fall under 
his description, Sancroft, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, 
Sherlock, Butler and Secker; though in the Hano- 
verian age the deanery was held in commendam 
by a prelate of one of the poorer sees. Canon 
Atkins deals with the age of reform, made notable 
by such deans as Milman and Gregory; and faith- 
fully records the outstanding episodes, of which 
Dr. Prestige’s book, St. Paul’s in its Glory, told the 
full detail. 

The present Dean writes of contemporary 
events, particularly the devoted services which 
saved St. Paul’s during the German air raids of 
the late war; and also of his own ideals as Dean. 
Fortunately the time has not yet come to assess 
his place in the long line of distinguished deans 
nor his contribution to the history of the 
cathedral. But it should be said that, in addition 
to his devotion during the war, he has maintained 
the succession of true religion and sound learning, 
and has restored the tradition of liberal catholi- 
cism, for which St. Paul’s in its glory has stood. 

NORMAN SYKES 


Sublime Truth 


| The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


By Etienne Gilson. Translated by L. K. 

Shook. (Gollancz, 42s.) 
The Silence of St. Thomas: Three Essays. By 

Josef Pieper. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
Nosopy has done more than Professor Gilson to 
put St. Thomas Aquinas upon the intellectual map 
of the twentieth century and this admirable trans- 
lation of his standard work Le Thomisme de- 
serves an enthusiastic welcome. The earlier useful 
translation by E. Bullough was made from 
the third French edition of 1927, which was pub- 
lished before M. Gilson had discovered what he 
became convinced was the real key to St. 
Thomas’s thought. The result of that discovery 
was the fourth edition, which appeared in 1941 at 
almost double the length of its predecessors and 
which, with only slight modifications introduced 
in 1953, is the original of Fr. L. K. Shook’s new 
translation. The only addition made since that date 
consists in M. Gilson’s tantalising revelation, in the 
preface to this English edition, of his realisation 
that it is Bafiez and not Cajetan who is the really 
reliable Thomist commentator. 
What, then, was this discovery which revolu- 
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tionised M. Géilson’s understanding of the 
thought of his master? It was the discovery of 
the ‘sublime truth’ (hac sublimis veritas, to quote 
the title of the chapter in which it is €X pounded) 
that, in all beings and supremely in God himself 
the act of existing (which St. Thomas denotes by 
the verbal noun esse and not by the abstract noug 
existentia) is metaphysically prior to the essence 
which exists and is not an accident or a component 
of it. Stated in this way the principle may seem 
unexciting in all conscience, but what it means 
is that the world in which we live is not a static 
array of passive and pallid entities which just 
‘happen to be there,’ but a dynamic and vital 
community of centres of energy drawing their 
being from the creative activity of the God who 
is himself pure and unlimited energy. Thus our 
knowledge of the world is not adequately 
expressed by the concepts and images which we 
form of it and which would be the same if it were 
entirely unreal and fictitious, but rests upon the 
judgment—the affirmation—in which we declare 
its concrete and existential reality. How this 
dominating principle works in its application to 
nature, to man and to morality must be left to 
the reader to find out for himself from M. Gilson’s 
book; he will certainly not be disappointed. 

Fr. Pieper’s book is much slighter than M. 
Gilson’s, for it consists merely of three short 
essays, but they are essays of great interest and 
originality. Their purpose is to show that St. 
Thomas’s peculiar combination of intellectualism 
and agnosticism is not the result of mental con- 
fusion or incoherence but arises out of a definite 
and consistently applied principle. That principle 
is the doctrine of creation, the doctrine that ‘things 
are creatively thought by God,’ with the conse- 
quence that, while intelligible in themselves, they 
can never be adequately thought by us. 

E. L. MASCALL 








Duckworth Books’ 


Cousin Harriet 


SUSAN TWEEDSMUIR’S 
novel of Victorian country house life 
**A nice book and I much enjoyed it.”—Joxn 
BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph). 


*‘Cousin Harriet adds to its other merits deep 
background and thoroughly well-built plot.”— 
ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler). 


‘**A beautifully constructed story, neatly charac 
terised and altogether credible. Miss Austen 
would have found much to approve and little to 
criticise in Lady Harriet Waveney.” The Times. 

Second Impression, 12s. 6d. net 


Schuberi’s Songs 
RICHARD CAPELL (30/-) 


Educating Our Rulers 
A. D. C. PETERSON (7/6) 
Everyday England 
MONICA REDLICH (16/-) 
Choose Your Cheese 
T. A. LAYTON (10/6) 
Windowsill Gardening 
GEORGE MELAS (12/6) 
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Country Life “a 
By IAN NIALL 


As a rule people who live within sight of mountains 

y little attention to them, and although I am often 
in the hills in the warmer months of the year when 
] go up to fish, I never go there in cold weather. It is 
enough to see them ghosting in the mist or veiled 
in a snow storm. I take for granted the shepherd’s 
account of the black crag looking like poured glass 
in its sheath of ice. In any case, the trout are in the 
deeps, and I like to think of the hills locked away 
in winter and inviolate. This is a somewhat rosy 
dream, but of late it has been almost true, for foot- 
and-mouth restrictions have kept people out of the 
hills in this part of the world. The ban was lifted 
a week or so ago, however, and the hikers and 
climbers infiltrated as before. One unfortunate fellow 
slipped on the ice-bound crag and paid for his bold- 
ness, but most of the trekkers tucked their chins into 
their parkas and clumped on through the wilderness, 
enjoying it in their way. They don’t belong on our 
doorstep, of course, but come from far corners of 
the country, from plains and fens and brick jungles. 
No one ‘local’ would dream of leaving the shelter of 
the village for the bitter wind at 2,000 feet. Imagina- 
tion is enough to keep us by the fire—and to send 
these sturdy mountaineers to places grey and bleak 
on the far skyline. 


MAN AND Doa 

Bob’s dogs have to be rough and tough, for he is 
that sort of a man. His affection for them is rough. 
He expects them to go where he will go, show cour- 
age, spirit, affection, and, in return, he is prepared 
to get wet for them, stay up ali night caring for them 
and behave as paternally towards them as he would to 
a child of his own. He believes certain things about 
dogs that put them on a plane at the same levei as 
that of man, and he says quite bluntly that he thinks 
more of them than he does of most of his neigh- 
bours. ‘Now take Mick,’ he said the other day. ‘What 


man would jump into a freezin’ stream to go after 
a swimmin’ rat, get washed down an’ come back ’alf 
an hour later wi’ the rat in *is mouth?’ He had me 
there, and I couldn’t name the man. I couldn't think 
of anything but Mick that Bob could have bidden to 
his will and received from it such touching obedience. 
He choked with emotion as he added, ‘That dog an’ 
me’s so close ’e knows what I think before I’ve thunk 
it’ 


Woopcock SHOOTING 

Woodcock are elusive birds in more ways than one. 
The shooter finds them elusive in flight, but if he is 
uncommonly wise he may time his shooting by recit- 
ing a rhyme to enable him to bring one down. If he 
is even more skilled and cool-headed he may shoot 
two, using right and left barrels. Right and left or 
left and right, he who shoots two woodcock pats 
himself on the back and, if he reads the glossier 
magazines, sends off a testament to win for himself a 
bottle of strong drink. I used to shoot an odd wood- 
cock now and again. There was nothing nonchalant 
about it, and I never managed to shoot two at once, 
nor did I have the temerity to forge that affidavit 
and get a poacher friend to witness it, but I always 
wondered about a keen eye and strong drink. I once 
saw a very happy and inebriated man shooting at 
ale bottles he had emptied in short order, and he 
seemed extraordinarily good at both things. I have 
a sad feeling, almost a remorse, that I never pulled 
off that double shot to keep myself for ever thereafter 
in rich living, more braces of woodcock leading to 
more bottles of liquor ad infinitum. 


PRUNE AND SPRAY 

It may be labouring the point to remind anyone 
with one or two fruit trees that not only should they 
be pruned but that tar-oil wash is needed to protect 
plums, currants, pears, apples and gooseberries. It is 
not one of the pleasantest tasks in the garden in 
winter but it is one of the most repaying if a mild, 
still day is chosen for the work. 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 131. K. A. K. LARSEN 
(Hon. Men., Problemnoter, 1956) 
BLACK (6 men) 
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WHITE (5 men) 
WHITE to play and compe! Black to mate in two moves* 
solution next week. In problems of this type (no more 
difficult than the ordinary two-mover) White must 
produce a position in which Black’s only legal move 
Or moves give mate. Solution to last week’s problem 
by Poulsen: Kt-Q 8, threat P-Q 6. 1... B * Qch; 
sau 1... Beh 2zGx dS 1... Bee 2 
Q-Q6. 1...B-K6;2 R-Q4. 1... B-B8;2 R-Kt2. 
1...B x P;2R-K8. 1...Kt x Kt;2 Kt x B. 
Varied and interesting problem, centring round moves 
of Black K B. 
ON BEING A BAD PLAYER 

All bad players long to be better: this is one of the 
great pleasures of being a bad player. But if they 
became good players they would enjoy the game less 
rather than more; I play chess well and many other 
games badly, and I get much more sheer pleasure from 
playing these than I do from chess—an experience I 













answers the questions 


The intelligent man likes to be sure of his facts. Have you 
ever been almost certain of the answer but unable to prove 
you’re right? Or wanted to find something out quickly 
without spending hour after hour in a reference library? 
Or are you of an enquiring mind .. . just wanting to know? 











ALMANACK 
1958 


a ‘It is hard to believe that this book will ever be superseded 
as the standard authority on his unparalleled achievement.’ 


IVHOWALR DO 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Then buy a copy of the 1958 Edition of Whitaker’s 
Almanack. In its 1200 pages you'll find—and 
find quickly with the quick-reference index— 
the answers to almost every question that 
crops up in everyday life: on television 
«+. On the wireless . . . in the office . . 
in the club . . . by the fireside at home 
++. among your friends. . . 
Here is a complete reference 
library, brilliantly concise, clear and 
accurate, within the covers of one 
easy-to-handle volume. Get a copy 
of Whitaker’s 1958 Almanack today 
—and put it on your list of 
Christmas gifts. 


Look it up in Whitaker's Almanack 1958 
Trade Unions, etc. 














Politics. Ministers and party strengths. 
past and present. Government changes; 
By-election results. Full list of M.P.s: 
Parliamentary summary. Foreign affairs, 
facts and figures about the U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R. and all other foreign countries; 
U.N.O. 

Home Affairs. Government depart- 
ments, staffs, salaries. Statistics for 
teacher, politician, businessman, quiz 
competitor, fact-finder; from city 
Populations to flying speeds, bishops’ 
stipends to burglary figures. Directories 
of Banks, Insurance Companies, Clubs, 





Sport. Classic winners, jockeys, owners, 

etc. Cricket averages and records. Foot- 

ball tables and records. Rugby results. 

All other sports, from athletics to 

motor racing. 

Up-to-date information on every 
bj from ast y to zoology. 





GET IT NOW AT YOUR 
BOOKSHOP OR BOOKSTALL 


Ir90 pages for 18/6. Shorter Edition, 700 pages 10/-. 
Also (ready Dec. 19) Library Edition, Leather 35/-. 


Published by J. WHITAKER & SONS LTD., 13 Bedford Sq., London, W.C.1 








IDA 
VIDICI 


Leonardo da Vinci—artist, architect, engineer and scientist 
—is the only great genius of history whose enormous and 
profoundly important work could not until now be studied 
without access to one of the great national or university 
libraries, and then only through the use of numerous 
different volumes. The present volume covers every aspect of 
Leonardo’s life and work. To the art-lover, the connoisseur 
and the student it will prove indispensable. 


1640 illustrations 12 colour plates 
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am quite sure is widely shared in all games and sports. 
Why is this? 

There are so many reasons I hardly know where to 
begin, so to be in good company I will start with two 
remarks by the best of all essayists, Hazlitt, in ‘Whether 
Genius is conscious of its powers?’ These are, first, 
‘He who comes up to his own idea of greatness, must 
always have had a very low standard of it in his mind,’ 
and second, ‘It is only where our incapacity begins that 
we begin to feel the obstacles, and to set an undue 
value on our triumph over them.’ When the rabbit 
thinks, ‘How wonderful to play like Smyslov,’ he is 
imagining that, if he were Smyslov, he would continue 
to admire his skill as much as he does now—but he 
wouldn’t: he would take for granted what he could do 
and be more conscious and critical than ever of what 
he could not do. The weak player who wins a game 
full of unnoticed blunders on both sides will view his 
victory with more unquestioning satisfaction than the 
master whose deeper vision is likely to see flaws in 
even the finest victory. 
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An even more serious drawback that the master 
suffers from is that the game is important to him in 
a much more fundamental way than can be the case 
for the most enthusiastic rabbit; because he is so good 
and has put so much of his life into chess (he will not 
be a master if he has not), defeat means a painful loss 
of ‘face’ in his own eyes and those of the chess world 
as a whole—this makes an important game far more 
of a purgatory than a pleasure. 

Then why try to become a good player at all? For 
three reasons. First, because it is impossible not to do 
so; it is not in human nature to play a game and not 
try, however feebly, to get better. Secondly, because 
the good player, although he may get less pleasure 
than the bad one, lives more intensely while he exercises 
his skill, and this is something intrinsically worth while 
whether it is pleasant or not. Finally, because whether 
or not it is agreeable to be a good player, one of the 
greatest of all satisfactions is to be improving; in short, 
‘it is better to travel hopefully [in the right direction] 
than to arrive.’ 


At the Summit 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 406 
Report by Taper 
Competitors were invited to produce (in 150 words) the preamble to the communiqué that will be 
issued at the end of the Heads-of-State NATO meeting which begins in Paris on December 16. 


THE key, surely, was to be found in the fact that 
the meeting is to be of Heads of State. Military 
jargon, therefore, like scientific jargon, will be out 
of place in the preamble; the sub-committees may 
employ it, but the Heads of State may be relied 
upon to employ their time-honoured combination 
of meaningless gibberish and howling lies. Some 
competitors, faced by a prospect which clearly 
became more appalling the longer they looked at 
it (for the closer an entry's hopes of a prize, the 
closer it would have to be to the real thing—a 
depressing enough thought), fled into fantasy. 
Vera Telfer, for instance, envisaged holly, mistle- 
toe and paper chains in the conference hall, with 
the interpreters dressed as Father Christmas and 
‘a large bran tub from which every member drew 
a resolution.’ None of these was really successful, 
however, and there were left only those whose 
entries were clearly intended to be mistaken for 
the real thing. The ideal entry should be in the 
shape of an escarpment, rushing up to a ring- 
ing climax and coming down with a thump on 
the other side as reality sets in. Russell 
Edwards (of Newbridge Grammar School; it 
seems that the young are more cynical today 
than they used to be) had the right idea, 
ending his first paragraph with ‘pledged their 
determination to uphold, with all the means at 
their disposal, the drive towards democracy, con- 


cord and the brotherhood of man,’ and beginning 
his shorter secend paragraph: ‘It was felt best not 
to take any actual decisions at this stage .. .’, 
but not even a French Prime Minister could really 
set his hand to some of the stuff in his entry. R. 
Kennard Davis was closer to the awful reality, 
having clearly cottoned on to the habit these com- 
muniqués have of contradicting themselves in 
practically every sentence, but he, too, rather 
overdid it. Only H. Hardman (albeit with one or 
two blemishes—that ‘even’ should not be there in 
the middle of the second paragraph) really struck 
the note of pure drivel that we may expect at the 
end of next week. To him three guineas; one and 
a half each to G. J. Blundell and R. Kennard 
Davis. | now await the real thing. 


PRIZES 
(H. HARDMAN) 


The representatives of the nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation have concluded the dis- 
cussions which they have been holding in the develop- 
ing world situation with a view to the promotion of 
world peace. 

Their deliberations have been earnest and long, and 
there has been the fullest and frankest exchange of 
views. Full sympathy between the member nations 
on matters of common defence, and even on points of 
special national interest, has been found to exist to 


a remarkable degree, and hopes for the futu 
been expressed and solemnly pledged at all lene 
of discussion. 
In the face of the threats of the totalitarj 
diplomacy member nations are unshaken jn thei 
common purpose... . 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 


During the meeting between Heads of State map 
useful discussions took place on matters of the highes 
importance to all parties concerned, and it is com 
sidered that the exchange of information and ideas 
regarding the present international situation will have 
been of the greatest possible value to the furtherance 
of that ideal of common policy and action to which 
all NATO countries subscribe. 

The way was paved for a much greater Measure 
of general agreement than has hitherto been Possible, 
and while it was not to be expected that a complete 
identity of views should prevail, it is gratifying to note 
that the gaps between the viewpoints of individual 
nations have been significantly narrowed. 

Altogether, it is felt that the meeting has served 
most useful purpose both in clarifying the general 
position, and in acting as a springboard for further 
collaboration in the common cause. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


The Member States of the North Atlantic Treaty 

Organisation, through their Representatives . 
solemnly reaffirm their indestructible alliance, for the 
maintenance of peace and for resistance against 
aggression from whatever quarter. 
_ They are determined, while preserving their 
individual sovereign independence, to recognise and 
strengthen their mutual inter-dependence, alike in the 
military, economic and political spheres. 

Being therefore unanimously resolved that, while 
each retains supreme control over its own forces 
these shall be securely united for the common de- 
fence; that, subject to the right of each to maintain 
its own fiscal policy, the closest economic combina: 
tion is essential; that, where their several interests 
dictate individual action in the political field, such 
divergencies shall in no way derogate from their 
unanimity; they declare their intention to establish 
permanent committees to implement these decisions 
in detail, and they proclaim their whole-hearted and 
unswerving adherence to the following resolu 
UOs.-... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 409 
Set by Blossom 


Most Christmas pantomimes are laced with 
songs that have a distinct political flavour. The 
usual prize of six guineas is offered for a lyric 
that we might hear sung by one of the following: 
Widow Twankey. Dandini, Man Friday, Captain 
Hook, or any of tite Demon Kings. Limit: 16 lines. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No, 
409,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 24. Results on January 3. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 970 


2 Father pinches, it seems, with terrifying results (6)- 


ACROSS 
1 Censure for one who renovates mackintoshes (8). 
§ Idiotic appearance of love with a water-dweller 
6). 
9 tre cleat at the Customs (8). 
10 Little old horse that might be a useful adjunct to 
the road-mender (6). 


12 Mixed clue I'd resolve, he might say—with truth! 


(6) 
13 Mitigated (8). - 
15 This might lead to rage on the motorist’s part 
(4-8). 
Road tappings (anag.) (12). 
‘In the primal —— Which having been must ever 
be’ (Wordsworth) (8). 
A garment so blue is wrinkled (6). 
26 The poet’s friend was rather a dull weight! (6) 
27 Mountain of Light (3-1-4). 
28 The colonel’s hairdo, what a pet! (6) 
29 Deep heather? (8) 

DOWN 


1 Stranger, a glass? (6) 


18 
23 


24 


” Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s T a 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct soluti 
opened at noon on December 23 and addressed: Crossword No. 970, 99 Gower St., London, wcl. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary. New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


3 
4 
6 


7 


te 
-_ 


22 
25 





It’s right for a horse (7). 

It’s in the fashion for Jock to worry (4). 

‘Drop tears as fast as the —— trees Their 
medicinal gum’ (Shakespeare) (7). 

I’m about to clip it on the outside, it’s under- 
stood (8). 

Damn the fire-irons, as these base fellows might 
say (8). 

Ways of Underground blowpipes? (7) 

What Celia did on Jonson’s wreath (7). 

Spanish hero rises to an outsize mixed pie, 
incidentally (8). 

Scotsman in a horse mix-up (8). 

Dobson’s intended ode began in this fashionable 
manner (1-2-4). 

Town over the border that really wouldn’t do 
this! (7) 

Ungrammatically I’m run over by a public 
vehicle (6). 

It’s infuriating to draw again seemingly (3, 3). 
The pessimistic island girl (4). 

















ieth Century Dicti y 


Solution on December 27 Solution to No. 968 on page 852 


The winners of Crossword No. 968 are: Mrs. J. S. MALLINSON, Flemings 
by 5 Essex, and Mr..T. J. CLarke, 2 Stanhope Road Waltham 
stow, E.17. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE COURT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue financial world, my postbag 
tells me, remains a sort of thriller- 

\ } \. mystery which fascinates everyone, 
B. especially those without a penny to 
invest. The City, I admit, does little to dispel the 
mystery and the authorities on the whole prefer 
to have our financial affairs conducted in the 
greatest secrecy. We have had to wait twenty-five 
years or more to have another ‘Macmillan’ 
inquiry and it seems that we must wait another 
twelve months before Lord Radcliffe reports. Still, 
it is surprising that so much ignorance exists about 
the constitution of the Bank of England, which 
now belongs, by Act of Parliament, to you and 
me as taxpaying citizens of the British realm. In 
fact, you and I, acting through our trusty repre- 
sentative the Chancellor of the Exchequer, appoint 
the Governor and Deputy Governor ard the 
whole Court and lay down the rules they must 
observe in the conduct of their business a‘i:! in 
their relations with the commercial banks outside. 


* * * 


When the Bank of England was nationalised 
in 1946 it was something of a surprise that the 
Court was retained—reduced to sixteen directors 
of whom four were to retire every four years. One 
would have thought that the new Labour Govern- 
ment would have sacked the iot. Mr. Dalton, how- 
ever, believing in evolution rather than in revolu- 
tion, took over what he inherited, except for four 
he chose, and did not stay long enough to appoint 
another batch. His successor, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
appears to have accepted the Old Etonian names 
later put forward by the Governor and so we were 
soon back again with a Court as representative 
of the old Establishment as it was in the days of 
Montagu Norman. In fact, the Bank of England 
has become virtually an autonomous public 
board. It is in a sense more independent than it 
was in the old days, for, while Governor Norman 
could be subjected to political influence when 
called to a very, very secret conference at No. 11 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Governor 
today is an unsackable civil servant who can be as 
undeviating and immovable as Sir John Soane’s 
wall. I doubt whether this was ever intended by 
the sponsors of the Act of nationalisation. A revi- 
sion of the Act is pretty certain to be on the 
legislative list of the next Labour Government. 


* * * 


The relations between the boards of all the 
nationalised industries and Parliament, or public, 
have never yet been worked out to anyone’s 
satisfaction. Mr. Herbert Morrison, the father of 
these boards, apparently intended that they should 
consist not of representatives of the vested 
interests but of whole-time men experienced, if 
hot experts, in the job. It is strange that the first 
board created—that of the Bank of England— 
did not even conform to the Morrison pattern 
but was representative of the vested interests, not 
the experts. They certainly did not contribute any- 
thing of expert value to the running of a central 
bank or the use of monetary weapons for 
economic control. They may bring a little fresh 
air from the outside business world into the 
rarefied atmosphere of the Old Lady’s parlour, 


' but one got the impression that they were never 


consulted on affairs of state, that they attended 
the meetings of the Court to hear and approve the 
decisions which had been taken by the Governor 
and Deputy Governor after consultation with the 
Chancellor and his Treasury advisers. 


There are, of course, very few experts in central 
banking outside the academic economists. If the 
intention was to keep the Bank executives in touch 
with big business and commercial banking, which 
is a laudable enough object, it could have been 
accomplished by setting up a council on the lines 
of the National Investment Council which Mr. 
Dalton appointed as a sort of link between him- 
self as Chancellor and the outside financial world. 
I happened to be a member of this Council and 
formed the clear impression that it could have 
been a valuable ministerial aid if Lord Bridges 
had wanted it to be, but it was kept without any 
Treasury brief and Sir Stafford Cripps, when he 
took over, abolished it. Since then the Treasury 
has remained so happily ignorant of the ways of 
the financial world that it was ready to accept a 
7 per cent. Bank rate from the Governor of the 
old Establishment without blinking—as if it were 
a normal act. 

* * * 


But 7 per cent. is an abnormal and harmful 
rate. It does not even tie up with the Chancellor's 
vaunted threat to stop any further increase in the 
supply of money, for the discount market could 
not be forced into the Bank at a 7 per cent. rate 
many times without being bankrupted—and, as 
we all know, the Bank has no intention of letting 
the discount market down. If 7 per cent. was 
merely intended as a shock to halt the domestic 
inflation it has no doubt had its effect and should 
now be superseded by a 6 per cent. rate, which 
is too high also except as a return to 5 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


Activity in Throgmorton Street has 
been centred on the Wednesday 
issue of £41 million of BRITISH 
PETROLEUM 6 per cent. convertible 
stock at. 99, which is believed to have been 10 
times over-subscribed. A fat premium for the 
‘stags’ will do much to dispel the gloom caused 
by recent market losses. However, the start of a 
new Stock Exchange account did not encourage 
much new business. The laying up of oil tankers 
brought in sellers of shipbuilding and engineering 
shares. The uncertainties of the aircraft industry 
restrained the rise in HAWKER SIDDELEY which 
responded rather feebly to the 22 per cent. rise in 
profits and the 10 per cent. dividend on the in- 
creased capital. Oil shares have been sold to pro- 





vide funds for the BP operation and Wall Street | 
remains a depressing influence in this market. | 


Altogether there is nothing to suggest an early 
end to the bear market. 


* * * 


Although the steel dividends were generally 
better than anyone expected, the market made 
little headway, being too conscious of the political 
threat of renationalisation. The best surprise came 
from CONSETT which unexpectedly raised its divi- 
dend from 74 per cent. to 8} per cent., although 
its trading profits were only 15 per cent. up. At 
20s. cum dividend the shares stand below their 
denationalised price and a yield of over 8} per 
cent. is obtainable. The market is held back by 
the new financing to cover the expansion plans 
which is shortly expected. SOUTH DURHAM in- 
creased its trading yrofits by as much as 60 per 





COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
LIQUIDITY MAINTAINED 





MR. J. S. CROSSLEY’S STATEMENT 


Tue thirty-second ordinary general meeting of Bar- 
clays Bank D.C.O. will be held on January 3 in 
London. 

The following are extracts from the statement by 
the chairman, Mr. J. S. Crossley, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to September 30, 
1957: 

For the first time we have to produce our accounts 
without the figures relating to the Egyptian section 
which represented slightly more than 5 per cent. of 
the total business of the Bank. Last year’s balance 
sheet included credit balances at Egyptian branches 
of £35.8 millions, advances to customers and bills dis- 
counted of £17.6 millions, the balance of £18.2 mil- 
lions being represented by cash and local investments 
in the form of Egyptian Government Treasury Bills 
and short term Government obligations. It is neces- 
sary to subtract these figures from the totals of last 
year’s balance sheet in order to make a fair compari- 
son with this year. This shows that there has been an 
increase in the figure for current, deposit and other 
accounts of £36.2 millions and an increase of £22 
millions in the total of discounts and advances to 
customers. In other words, the loss of the Egyptian 
section of the business has been made good in the 
balance sheet by expansion elsewhere. It is, fortu- 
nately, not often that a Bank is subjected to the 
expropriation of an’important section of its business, 
but to suffer such a loss as this and to restore the 
whole position in the same year must be a rare event. 


TIGHTNESS OF MONEY 

The Bank’s liquidity has been maintained through- 
out at a satisfactory level and we have not been faced 
with the need to sell investments. The chief feature of 
the year, nevertheless, has been the continuing tight- 
ness of money, a feature which appears to have 
persisted in most monetary centres not only in Europe 
but also in Canada and the United States, The high 
rates ruling on Treasury Bills in London and on short 
term Government debt had led in 1956 to an increase 
in the rate of interest being paid on fixed deposits 
here and in certain overseas territories. The full force 
of this was felt during the year under review. I am 
not referring here to the measures introduced in Sep- 
tember when the bank rate was raised to 7 per cent. 
These measures came too late to affect earnings this 
year, though not too late to register their full impact 
on our balance sheet. They resulted in a sharp fall 
in the market value of virtually all British Govern- 
ment securities, both short and long dated. 

In May last we published, for the first time, a figure 
showing our estimated net earnings for the first half 
of the year under review. The fact that they were 
less than one-half of the previous year’s total may 
have prepared you for some falling off in the earnings 
for the full year as compared with 1956, especially 
as there has been no contribution from the Egyptian 
section. The full figures for the year show a net profit 
of £1,161,473, which is some 8 per cent. below the 
figure for 1956. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 

The reduced profit is not due to any falling off in 
the Bank’s business, apart from Egypt. Elsewhere the 
Bank has continued to expand; 77 more offices are 
open now than were open a year ago, and although 
it may be some time before any substantial propor- 
tion of them is contributing to the credit side of the 
profit and loss account, they afford an indication of 
growth and point the way to future expansion. The 
number of accounts on our books has increased at a 
rate which compares very favourably with previous 
years. The basic cause of the reduced earnings in 
our case, therefore, is not a decrease in the volume of 
business. It is due to an increase in operating costs. 
which is a feature commonly enough met with today 
in company reports covering a wide variety of 
industries in which reduced earnings are usually 
attributable to a narrowing of profit margins. 





850 


cent., helped by an increased capacity and a big 
demand for steel pipe. Caution is advisable here 
for the oil industry’s demand for steel pipe may 
soon decline. The dividend was raised from 8 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. (covered about 5 times), and 
at 24s. 9d. (slightly below the denationalisation 
price) the shares yield 8 per cent. COLVILLES 
enjoyed a 35 per cent. increase in profits and put 
up its dividend from 11 per cent. to 13 per cent. 
At 28s. 6d. these shares return 9 per cent. The 
strongest and biggest company of all, UNITED 
STEEL, had a 38 per cent. rise in profits and in- 
creased its dividend to 114 per cent. against the 
10 per cent. estimated at the time of its recent 
‘rights’ issue. At 21s. 6d. to yield 10.55 per cent. 
the shares are the most attractive in the market, 
for no financing problem faces the company and 
the earnings cover for the dividend is at least 4 
times. The last increase in steel prices was intended 
by the Steel Board to give the companies a surplus 
large enough to meet their financing problems. 
The resulting increase in dividends is a sign, no 
doubt, that the market is being prepared for the 
issues—all except UNITED STEEL, which has al- 
ready raised its money. 





* * * 


MERCANTILE CREDIT is one of the hire-purchase 
finance companies I have often recommended 
and I was glad to see a rise of 134 per cent. in 
the gross operating profit for the year to Septem- 
ber last. The higher tax charge leaves the net profit 
only slightly higher but the final dividend of 174 
per cent., as forecast, on the increased capital is 
being paid, making 274 per cent. for the year. At 
27s. 6d. the 5s. shares yield 5 per cent. A one-for- 
One scrip issue is being made which should in- 
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Transfer your 
go-slow cash... 


to this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 
investment... 


84% on Standard Bank Deposits! 


8%, without tax deduction, 
on Fixed-Term Bank Deposits! 


Industrial Banking gives you cast-iron 
security, highest interest rates, easy 
withdrawal facilities ... t 
Post this coupon today... 

To: Investment Director, 
FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
180, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Please send me, without obligation, 
full details of your Industrial Banking 
investment services including a free 
copy of Brochure J. 
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crease the marketability of the shares. The rise in 
interest rates is boosting the profits of the hire- 
purchase finance companies and, if Government 
restrictions hamper the hire-purchase business at 
the consumer end, the industrial companies bor- 
row more from the, finance companies like 
Mercantile Credit and UNITED DOMINIONS when 
their own bank overdrafts are limited. The joint 
stock banks in England have never gone into the 
hire-purchase finance business but it is interesting 
to nofe that LLoyDs has at last acquired an 
indirect interest. Lloyds is the predominant share- 
holder in the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, which 
is merging with the COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOT- 
LAND, and in 1954 the Commercial acquired two 
prosperous hire-purchase finance businesses. I 
called attention recently to bank shares yielding 
6 per cent. This indirect participation in a hire- 
purchase finance group makes Lloyds shares at 
43s. 6d. to yield over 5.9 per cent. doubly interest- 
ing. 


* * * 


It would be an interesting statistical exercise to 
find out whether those companies which make the 
most frequent calls on the capital market are the 
best ‘growth’ companies for the _ investor. 
CEMENTATION has been appealing for new capital 
almost every other year and is now making a 
rights issue of one new 5s. share at 6s. 3d. for each 
two held. This will raise over £1 million and a 
smaller loan stock issue is to follow. In the past 
ten years the equity of Cementation has grown 
from £171,000 to £2 million and the net tangible 
assets from £500,000 to £33 million. Earnings on 
the equity have grown more than 5 times and last 
year amounted to 35 per cent. On the 124 per cent. 
dividend, which is expected to be maintained on 
the larger capital, the shares at 8s. 3d. cum rights 
yield about 84 per cent. This indicates that the 
shares are out of investment favour at the moment, 
but the chairman has just stated that the order 
book stands higher than it has ever done before 
and that, subject to the adverse effect of the 7 per 
cent. Bank rate, the trend of the company’s 
business is encouraging. I would not have thought 
that dear money would have affected the import- 
ant public work with which the company is 
usually associated (such as shaft-sinking, tunnel- 
ling, waterproofing, etc.), its customers being 
public bodies like the National Coal Board. 
Perhaps it is that the market is being 4 little too 
pessimistic and that this presents a good oppor- 
tunity for acquiring an investment. 


* * * 


The change-round in the fortunes of F. PERKINS, 
manufacturers of light-weight high-speed diesel 
engines, has been dramatic. After the boom year 
of 1954 equity earnings had fallen in 1956 by 
nearly 50 per cent., and at the beginning of this 
month the chairman announced that as a result 
of the adverse trade conditions of the first nine 
months of the current year a loss had been 
incurred. Apparently the Suez crisis had badly hit 
the ‘company, for a large part of its overseas 
markets fell away, while the domestic market met 
with increasing competition and lower orders. 
India’s financial difficulties virtually closed that 
market to the company’s products. The chairman 
expects 1958 to show a reasonable turnover and 
profit. Whether the company will pay any 
dividend for 1957 remains to be seen in April 
next. Ten per cent. has been paid for the two 
previous years. The 10s. shares have fallen from 
a high of 19s. 3d. this year to 10s. 3d., but I am 
not suggesting that the time has yet come to pick 
them up. All this should convince the investor of 
the importance of acting quickly on changes in 
business trends. 


Speaking from the Chair 





SIR FREDERIC HOOPER 


Chairman, Regular Forces Resettlement 
Advisory Board 


| 8 the next five years some 7,00 
officers are to be prematurely retired. from 
the services as part of the policy laid down in 
the White Paper on Defence published in April, 
This is in addition to those who would retire in 
normal circumstances. Most of these prematurely 
retired officers will be comparatively young—at 
least half of them between the ages of thirty-five 
and forty-six, a few younger, some a little older, 
Here, indeed, is a revolutionary challenge which 
can be met only by a revolutionary response. 

How has it come about? During the past five 
years we have been spending on defence one. 
tenth of our national income, a substantially 
greater proportion than any of our allies, includ- 
ing the United States. This burden, moreover, has 
fallen on us at a time when the need for capital 
investment in industry has never been more 
urgent. 

There are two ways in which we can reduce our 
vast expenditure on defence, now costing us about 
£1,600 million a year—by economising in arms or 
in men. In the first there is little room for saving, 
recent technical successes in Russia must surely 
have taught us that. Manpower, therefore, re- 
mains the only acceptable field of defence ex- 
penditure in which drastic economies may be 
made. This is the burden of the White Paper. By 
1962 the Government plans to have a wholly pro- 
fessional army, stripped of so costly and wasteful 
a system as National Service. 

So the problem of resettling retired servicemen 
can be solved only if we are aware of two circum- 
stances. First, that men forcibly deprived of the 
fruitful years of a career to which they have 
dedicated themselves must be resettled with under- 
standing and sympathy. Secondly, that retirement 
at a relatively early age, though particularly heavy 
in its incidence during the next few years, is a 
permanent feature of service life for many officers. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the success 
of our new defence policy depends upon ouf 
efforts at resettlement. Without sympathetic un- 
derstanding, there will be little hope of attracting 
that high-quality volunteer force envisaged by 
the authors of the White Paper. 

Contrary to what one has come to expect from 
governments, compensation and _ resettlement 


grants will be comparatively generous. Theif 
purpose, however, is to provide ‘cover’ during 
the ‘period in which the retired officer is forced 
to seek a new home and a new way of life; om 
no account should they be regarded as subsistence 
allowances, to be eked out over the years. 

Such payments are, of course, being made to 
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prematurely retired other ranks as well as to 
officers. But proportionately the reduction in 
other ranks is far less drastic than in officers. 


resettiement of other ranks in civilian work pre- 


sents few problems. 


Resettlement is no new problem to the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service or to the Officers’ 
Association. For some years, even those officers 
retiring at the normal age limit have found it in- 
ereasingly difficult to maintain family commit- 
ments on pensions alone, and many have been 
forced to seek further employment. The novelty 
of the present resettlement problem is its size, the 
sudden influx of many hundreds of men, all seek- 


ing employment at the same time. 


fam afraid that there still lingers in the minds 
of some employers the prejudice that a man is 
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than long training. 


For all such posts, 


too old at forty. This is simply not true. One con- 
stantly hears the argument that few officers can 
hope to achieve middle management posts in in- 
Under present labour conditions, moreover, the .dustry because these require highly technical 
qualifications and long experience. Numerically 
this is not so. Though the number of technical 
jobs is growing, it will always be exceeded by 
the number of jobs requiring qualities of high 
intelligence or special facets of personality rather 


There are suitable openings in the non-techni- 
cal aspects of production, including work study, © skill. 
operational research (where servicemen experi- We 
enced in this technique may be particularly use- 
ful) and stock-control; 
selling and advertising; 
ment; and in employee training. 
industry and commerce 


in the whole field of 
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would be unwise to ignore the opportunities of 
looking permanently to the services for fresh 
blood, just as in recent years they have taken to 
recruiting from the universities. It is only fair that 
they be given a chance to be trained equal to 
that of the newly qualified graduate, and on 
broadly the same terms and conditions. Once 
the training period is over, the permanent ap- 
pointment and promotion of the service recruit 


should go entirely by merit according to the needs 


in personnel manage- 


of the firm and its existing resources of men and 


are not asking employers to give jobs to 
retired servicemen out of charity, but offering 
them the chance to acquire first-rate recruits at 
a time of national labour shortage. | can think 
of no more patriotic- 
for them to make. 


-or profitable—investment 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
— EUSton 3221 (5 — 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


KODAK LTD. require advertising copywriter. 
Experience rot necessary, but evidence of writing 
ability must be sent with application.—Write 
Kodak Litd., Dept. 125A, Wealdstone, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. POST OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. Applications invited from 
qualified teachers for appointment to Council's 
service (if not already in permanent service) and 
assignment to following school, Allowance sub- 
ject to approval of Council on appointment. 
New School for Boys in North Kensington. 
Headmaster: E. Davies (for about 1,000 Boys, 
eccupying premises of Florence Gladstone and 
N. Kensington Secondary Schools, Expected to 
open September, 1958). Variety of courses, 
Academic, Technical and Commercial will be 
provided at all levels, leading to G.C.E. “* 
and ‘A’ levels and other external examinations. 
Deputy Headmaster (£325). Good qualifications, 
otganising ability, varied teaching experience 
and interest in whole field of education. Form 
EO/TS/1SR) (s.a.e. foolscap) from and re- 
turnable to Divisional Officer, 131, Holland 
Park Avenuc, W.1.. Closing date 20th Decem- 
ber. (2259). 


WAR OFFICE. DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF 
WORKS. The Civil Service Commission invites 
applications for the newly created post of 
Director-General of Works in the War Office. 
The post will be filled by competitive interview. 
The Director-General of Works wil! be, together 
with a senior administrative civil servant, the 
joint head of a new organisation composed of 
professiona!, technical and administrative civilian 
stall which will in future be responsible for the 
design, planning and execution of Army Works 
Services at home and overseas. His task will 
call for qualities of vision and creative energy 
and for exceptional ability in the supervision of 
acompicx and widely dispersed organisation. The 
salary offered is £4,250. Applicants, who must 
be at least 35 years of age on Ist January, 1958, 
should possess professional qualifications in the 
architectural, civi engineering or allied fields. 
The work of the organisation will include the 
design, erection and maintenance of important 
buildings and the preparation of large itdi 


OFFICE BOY REQUIRED in Editoria) Dept. of 
the ‘Spectator.’—Full details by post in own 
handwriting to the Secretary, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Al! office 
staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating, TEM 
6644. 


CONFERENCE 
ACCOMMODATION 


CONFERENCES, Professional Examinations 
and Exhibitions, The galleries at the Royal 
West of England Academy, Queen's Road, 
Bristol 8, are eminently suitabic for Confer- 
ences, Professional Examinations and Exhibi- 
tions, Brochure sent on application to Orga- 
nising Secretary. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 


LECTURES 
FOLIO SOCIETY, 70 Brook Street, W.1. 
FOUR ARTISTS: an Exhibition of Graphic 
Work by Peter de Francia, George Fullard, 
Peter Peri and Friso Ten Holt, chosen by John 
Berger. November 25th to January 3rd, 11 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. 
HOLIDAY LECTURES ON THE THEATRE 
for Young People: Jan. 2, Antony Hopkins; 
Jan. 6, Vivienne Bennett; Jan. 9, Errol John. 
Visit to Arts atre, Dec. 30.— — to 
British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Sq., 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond a wi. 
EUROPEAN MASTERS — Bonnard, Boudin, 
Corot, Degas, Fantin, Modigliani, Utrillo, etc. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY, ~M ODERN 
TURKISH PAINTING. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 
10-1, Until December 21.—142 New Bond Strect, 
W.1. 


PIERRE MONTAL, 14 South Molton St. 
Paimings, Water Cols., Drawings by Demeurisse. 
First Exhibition London, Nov. 20th-Dec. 24th. 
Daily, 10-5.30. Sat. 10-1. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS, ETCHERS 
and ENGRAVERS, 26 Conduit St., 10-5, Sats. 
10-1. Until Jan, 2. 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. East End 
Academy, 1957-58. Opens 14th December. 
Weckdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








and engincering schemes, and wide experience in 
these spheres is desirable. Further particulars 
and application forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, London, 
W.1, quoting D.G.W. Apptication forms should 
be returned by 15th January, 1958. 





azn 
and deprecidtion 


foe in 15 years but 
wilhdrumadle any tine 
m demand witty 
Greased.” intone agua) te A a 
A shrewd amd essen¥a) Then 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
HANOVER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Chief 7 Ofte: HANOVER COURT, 
LONDON, W.1. Tel: HY De bask 9171/2 








THEATRE 


TOWER. 7.30. Jan, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 1958. 
Thackeray's THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
Real Christmas fare, Can. 5111 (Can. 3475 be- 
fore 6), Canonbury Place, N.1. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

A BOOK to end ‘the search ‘for the unusual gift— 

PLANTS OF THE BIBLE stories of the flowers, 

fruits and trees of the Holy Land with 12 beau- 

tiful colour plates from Redoute and others. 

21s. from Loney Lockwood, 26 Old Brompton 
Road, S.W 


aeipGnaiaa aan: intelligent, attractive gift 
for 3-7-year-olds, 7s. 6d. From bookshops. Four 
titles, including “The Twelve Days of Christmas.’ 
See them at Children’s Paradise, 138 Park Lane, 
an exhibition in aid of Royal School for the 
Blind. Send for list to Pictorama, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. Euston 6062. 

PREMAVERA buiges with good ideas for young 
and old—pottery, glass, from gifts to presents 
which are rare and enduring.When doing your 
Christmas list do not omit a — call. Ex- 
tended opening until 5 p.m. urday, 14th 
and 2ist December. — PRIMAVERA. 149 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1. Near Sloane Square. 














IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT for tectotalers 
—a few bottles of Duff Gordon's E! Cid Amon- 
tilado Sherry or Fino Feria, With any luck 
ove send it all back in time for New Year's 
ve. 

PRESENTS FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE from 
HEAL’S GIFT MARKET. at 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. and THE TEA CENTRE, 
Lower Regent Street, W.1. 

ROSEMOY NE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Beautiful Irish hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths. 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work. Printed 
Luncheon Sets., etc. Exquisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Superb 
Bed Linens. Parce!s posted dircct to your friends 
at home and overseas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions. From : 
Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


WHAT FINER GIFT THAN 
HEAVENLY SOFT LAMBSWOOL 
fully fashioned by HOGG of Hawick. The clegant 
sweater, three-quarter siceved with V-neck and 
softly rounded collar, in black, charcoal, navy, 
hunter g.cen, Wedgwood blue, coffee, gypsy rose. 
ice blue and mushroom, 63s.; or as neatly but- 
toned cardigan with long sleeves, 73s. 6d. With 
a second colour choice and 2s. postage from 
KENETTA, London, 26 Baker Street, W,1, and 
Knightsbridge, 193 Brempton Road, S.W.3. 
YOUNG SELECTED TURKEYS. 8-25 Ib., 
4s. 9d. Ib. Chickens, 4-9 Ib., 4s. 6d. Ib. 
Geese, 10-15 Ib., 3s, 9d. Ib. Prepared for oven 
if required. Carr, paid United Kingdom 
Send oreer and remittance to F. B. Monsell, Gt. 
Horkesley Manor, Nr. Colchester. Est. 1933 


PERSONAL 


BABY GRAND CHALLEN, Perfect. All offers 
considered. View. Sussex.—Box 1519, 
CANCER PATIENT (572444). Little boy (4), 
very ill in hospital. He frets for his mother. who 
visits as often as povsible but finds the heavy 
costs involved an added worry. Please help us 
to care for him, Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W 

CHRISTMAS WITH CANCER! Think of it, 
and then help us to bring some extra cheer and 
comfort to nearly 3,000 of Britain’s neediest 
sufferers.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
CHURCH CATHOLIC. What is it? Set of 
twelve booklets by authoritative writers. Ss. per 
Set. These will meet your need.—Write Sccre- 
tary, Catholic Course, 19 Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

COLLECTORS’ PARADISE. Pictures for ail, 
from LEPIDOPTERISTS to GENEVIEVE- 
OPHILS in the Picture Galiery. HEAL’S, 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W 

COUNTRY HOME and small wage offered 
capable woman (child welcome, wo). Sole 
charge house and two babies (parents working). 
Must truly love children ang country tife.— 
Box 1524. 


DAVID BLACKSTONE LTD. and Corncal 
Contact Lenses Ltd., who have over 20 ycars’ 
experience in the manufacture of precision lenses, 
wish w announce that they have noe connection 
with any other firm advertising Micro, Corneal 
and Contact Lenses. For advice, details of casy 
payments and free booklet of our newest im- 
proved lenses write to Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER. 2531. 197a 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 6993, 


FOOTBALL.—Particulars of statistical method 
of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 


FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also Sen. os 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99 aaa 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or cal) 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
Londen, W.1. DX. 

HYPNOTIST Ralph Robi Robinson, “consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun. to Thurs. SPE 3901. 





‘INTRODUCTIONS,’ of 29 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. (ist floor, HYDe Park 1.81. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-5.30 p.m.) invite enquiries trom 
persons gcnu nely sceking marriage partners, Ln- 
troductions sympathetically arranged in stricte.t 
confidence. Interviews by appointment.—Further 
details on application. 
MARRIAGE PARTNERSHIPS BUREAU 
London's exclusive iniernational marriage 
bureau.—35 Brompton Road, Knighisbridzc. 
KNI. 0405. 
NOTICE the difference it makes to your meats 
when you add Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 

From all good grocers. 
OPERA LOVERS will find the Decca Book of 
Opera a unique present full of interesting 
articles, biographies, facts and pictures. 45*6 
Pages, fully ilbustrated and handsomely bound. 
40s. post free. We will send it to any address in 
the U.K. to arrive a day or two before Ch ist- 
mas, The Decca Record Co. Ltd, (Dept. R). 1-3 
Brixton Road, London, $.W.9. 
SOME FINANCE available for inventions (nre- 
ferably patented) with marketable possibilitics 

Write Box 8673 Frost-Smith Advtg., 64 Fins- 
bury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 
THE BELLS ARE RINGING for some lucky 
couple who met through Phyllis Bamattrcs 
Marriage Bureau, Why not write yourself for de- 
tails and a personal reply’—2nd Floor, 12 14 
Denman Street, London, W.1. 

Continued Overieaf 


RATTRAY’S 


CLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


owes its distinguished character 
to the choice Virginian ieaf of 
which «t is solely composed, tts 
rare and mellow charm to the 
patient craftsmanship with which 
it is matured and prepared. Here 
is a tobacco tor the connoisseur 
in good living. Another virtue, 
too, weighs with those who 
acclaim Old Gowrie. Serene, 
satisfying, slow-burning, it is a 
luxury quite free from the 
reproach of extravagance. 


A customer writes from Cardiff .. 
“I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating you on the 
quality of your tobecco: @ quality 
moreover, which | find +s maintained 
m each successive order |! would 
also like to thank you for the cour- 
tesy and promptness with which 
you handle my smal! orders.’ 


To be obtained 
ONLY /rom 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco b ender 
PERTH SCOTLAND 


Price 86/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
22/- for sample 
quarter Ib. tin. 
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TEMPORARY COOK required for Cornish 
Cafe. April. About six weeks.—Box 1523. 
TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’s Anchovy past on buttered toart. 


WE PAY Is. per !b. and refund postage {c your 
old knitted wollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets; any weight accepted. 

F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 








FOR SALE 


REMINGTON TRAVELRITER, French / 
German accents; perfect condition, bought Octo- 
ber, used twice. Offers over £22.—Box No. 1512. 





———__— —-— =. — 


CARPET REPAIRS 


ORIENTAL ‘CARPETS are valuable only if ‘kept 
in good order, Often a small repair extends their 
life. Neglected, their value deteriorates. We 
repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. Esti- 
mates and expert advice free.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY 2550. 





FELLOWSHIP 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS. The University offers 
a number of Simon Fellowships for advanced 
study or research in the social sciences, This 
term is used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Government etc., but equally, fields 
such as Education, Jurisprudence and Social 
Medicine. Values within the range of £1,000- 
£1,800 per annum (Simon Research Fellow- 
ships), within the range of £1,850-£2,250 per 
annum (Simon Senior Research Fellowships), 
according to qualifications and experience. They 
are open to members of the public services 
as well as to persons with academic experience. 
Applications should be sent by January 15th, 
1958, to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, and who will be pleased to 
answer any enquiries regarding the scope of the 
Fellowships. 





STUDENTSHIP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable for a 
further period not exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 
or £400 per annum, They are offered to can- 
didates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other approved 
University. Applications should be sent not 
later than February 15th, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
TRYM, BRISTOL. Two Open Scholarships, one 
of £100 p.a.4gnd one of £60 p.a. will be offered 
on the results of the next Entrance Examination. 
This will be held in February, 1958, for girls 
aged between 12 and 14 the following September, 
Full sanmensnatad from the Headmistress. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1, LAN. 1025/6. 
BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, Sussex. 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
— University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles Comprehensive training 
Easter term 13th January.—Tel. 55966. Pro3, 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 968 

ACROSS.—1 Beside. 4 Sinciput. 8 Live wire. 
10 Ermine. 12 Hydra. 13 Springald. 14 Pecks. 
16 Husbandry. 17 Castellan. 19 March, 21 
Primavera, 22 Dream. 24 Plants. 25 Osculate. 
26 Even date. ?7 Assets. 

DOWN.—1 Bell hop, 2 Saved. 3 Dewlaps. 5 
Corinna. 6 Philander. 7 Tuesday. 9 Rush-holder. 
11 Prison bars. 15 Castigate. 17 Cap-a-pie. 18 
Exacted. 19 Mediums. 20 Hammers. 23 Erase. 





L’'INSTITUT BRITTANIQUE DE_ L’UNI- 
VERSITE DE PARIS holds Courses in French 
Janguage, literature and civilisation throughout 
the academic year. Students of 17 and over, 
leaving school at Christmas and wishing to 





continue their French studies in Paris, may 
enrol for the Intermedi urse begi on 
January 6th or February 12th, 1958. The 


Institute has its own Accommodation Service 
and Franco-British Students’ Club, Full particu- 
lars of .Term-time Courses, and of the Easter 
Vacation Course for Sixth Form Pupils, from 
the British Institute in Paris (London Office), 
29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


OXFORD, MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secretarial 
appointments for students of good general educa- 
tion. Foreign languages, Small classes, individual 
attention. NEW GROUP BEGINS 7th JAN- 
UARY (NEXT GROUP 25th FEBRUARY.) 
Prospectus on application. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. _ of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Eccn., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford, (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially lly for ‘uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK. 8392. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. New courses 7 Jan, & 15 Apr., 
1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), 2 
ea Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 
9831. 





THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 





LITERARY 

MAKE WRITING 1 YOUR HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing, The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
with time limit. — Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. GRO. 8250. ‘There are LSJ students 
all over the world.’ 





THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 


AUTHOR’S MSS, TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 


—P. Adams, 217 Abington Avenue, 
ampton, 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public-Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages, Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 
BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.1. 
GIVE YOUR AUNT ENVOI, but 
address. 


KNOW-HOW brings Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees, FREE year’s subscviption to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for free R.1 “Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,”” B.A, School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories. are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your M 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
ae Courses 8nd Criticisms from Dept. 


North- 





but not its 











‘THE MEANING OF FREEDOM,’ by Gilbert 
Murray and others. Cloth 7s. 6d., Paper 3s. 6d. 
‘EDUCATION FOR LIBERTY,’ by Massimo 
Salvadori, 2s. 6d.—From your bookseller or (plus 
pouren. PALL MALL PRESS, 123 Pall Mall, 





WE PUBLISH books at authors’ whole or part 
expense. Sound work is sold, auchor taking 
= — Write Winterson, 20 Tooks’ Court, 








CRUISE No. 10 


CRUISE No. 11 


Rhodes, Lindos, Cos, Halicarnassus, 


CRUISE No. 12 


Bosphorus, Istanbul, 





HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1958 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Wales, Bristol and Liverpool Universities. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE AND TURKEY 


Visiting: Venice, Dubrovnik, Corfu, Corinth, Mycenae, Tiryns, Epidauros, Delos, 
Mykonos, Rhodes, Lindos, Priene, Miletus, Pergamum, The Bosphorus, Istanbul, 
Mytilene, Aegina, Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, Olympia, Venice. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 


Visiting: Venice, Olympia, Kythira, Monemvasia, Knossos, Gortyna, Phaestos, 

Ephesus, ‘Seljuk, Samos, Delos, Tinos, 

Syros, Athens, Daphni, Sounion, Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycenae, Corinth, Loutraki, 
Delphi, Venice. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 
1st September to 16th September, 1957 


Visiting: Venice, Olympia, Patras, Delos, Andros, Salonica, Pella, Troy, The 
Pergamum, Samos, Tigani, 
Sounion, Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycenae, Corinth, Delphi, Osios, Loukas, Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Classical Scholars who will 
give lectures on and at the various sites visited 


GUEST LECTURERS INCLUDE: Sir Maurice Bowra, Lord David Cecil, Mr. 

John Dancy, Mr. F. Kinchin Smith, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Professor M. E. L. 

Mallowan., The Rev. Gervase Mathew, Mr. Walter Oakeshott, The Rev. A. G. Guy 

C, Pentreath, Professor W. B. Stanford, Professor R. Syme, Lord William Westeur, 
Sir John Wolfenden. 


PRICES FROM 90 GNS. 


(Male Students and Schoolmasters from 80 gns.) 
(Including travel London—Venice and return.) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to: 
W. F. & R. K. SWAN LTD 
260 (X17), TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON WI 


Telephone: MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) 


1st April to 18th April, 1958 


19th August to 3rd September, 1958 


Patmos, Athens, Daphni, 
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TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. —N: 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Esre patos, 


WRITING FOR FILMS” OR TV. 

lectures by famous script writers, fate ob ‘a 

illustrated by film and kinescope, Every ‘Thurs. 

day evening, Jan. 16-Mar. 20, 1958. Five guineas 

= — a = for prospectus to the British 
reen riters’ Assoc., 7 Ha 

W.1. LAN. 5391. ~ i 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send | today for im 
teresting free booklet for -_ Writers, RI, 
students have sold work to 1,750 editors—g 
record without parallel. “Regent Institute (Dept, 
85), Palace Gate, London, 





SHOPPING BY POST 


CELLULAR BLANKETS 100% pure new wool, 
wonderfully warm, shrunk, mothproofed: blue, 
green, peach, rose, white—40 in. x 60 in., 25s,; 
63 in. x 84 in., 49s.; 70 in. x 90 in tf 
80 in. x 100 in., 75s. TARTAN 
fringed travel rugs, 72 in. x 54 in., 50s. POST 
FREE U.K. from RICHMOND & EVERETT, 
111 ST. JAMES’S DRIVE, LONDON, S.W.17. 
CONTINENTAL CASKET. Cadbury's finest 
sorted chocolates—original 2 Ib. box, 23s, 
post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO.’ LTD. 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


= 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand. 
ing sensational new drug and serum distoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatism 
Stands as it has stood for 5,000 years; that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots. Send 52s, 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
booklet about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
Nature.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex, 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROASTING CHICKENS, Britain's s best. Young, 
tender and oven ready. ‘For special occasions, 
friends, or relatives. Express delivery to any 
United Kingdom address. Send P.O. 25s, — 
Clearbank Farm, Brechin, Angus. 


SUPER GRADE FARMHOUSE CHESHIRE 
CHEESE, From J H. Warham, Sweet Briar 
Hall, Nantwich, Ches, Tel.: 65262. 1 Ib., 4s. 64.; 
.» 78. 6d.; 3 Ib., 10s. ite 4 CHESHIRE 
CHEESE : 1 b.. 3s. 6d.; 2 W., 5s.; 3 Ib., 7s. 6d. 
BABY CHESHIRE (Red or Wiite) ‘Average 
iweights—S Ib., 17s. 6d. each. ALL POST FREE, 
Cash with order. 





ACCOMMODATION 
YOUNG LADY wanted to 
house. Hyde Park area.—Box 1169 


share attractive 


HOTELS 





1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter at Farring- 
ford, Stay in the Island’s loveliest locale, relish 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages, 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C, Details from the 
Manager. 

FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 

Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
Phone : 312 








a 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


ENJOY YOUR WINTER | 
SPORTS 


to the full in FRANCE, French food, French 
gaiety, and superb modern equipment. Particu 
larly advantageous terms offered for the coming 
season at Chamonix and French Savoy. Ex- 
hilarating ski-ing by day, a round of pleasure 
after dark. Details on request from your Travel 
Agent, or from the French Government Tourist 
Office, 178 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 
or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 3118 
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nd Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad, 24d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, December 13, 1957 

















